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Since  the  April  and  July  issues  of  the  Historical  Collections  are 
being  combined,  to  honor  Samuel  Mclntire  on  the  bicentennial 
of  his  birth,  the  next  number  of  the  quarterly  will  not  appear 
before  July. 

Benjamin  W.  Labaree, 
Managing  Editor 


CERT"  consisting  “of  the  most  favorite  Songs,  Pieces, 
to  be  given  at  Union  Hall  on  Green  street  at  8  P.M.  Originally 
this  “Sacred  Concert”  was  to  have  been  held  at  Rev.  John  An¬ 
drews'  Meeting  House  in  Market  Square  but  was  “put  by  on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  having  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Proprietors."  The  musicians,  thereupon,  hastily  shifted  their 
performance  to  Union  Hall.  What  disagreement  grated  among  the 
Proprietors  was  not  written  down  in  the  Record  Books  of  the  First 
Religious  Society  in  Newburyport. 

*  This  article  continues  Mr.  Barriskill’s  study  of  the  Theatre  in  New- 
buryport  See  Hirtorical  Collections  XCI,  pp.  2ii>45;  329-52. 

1 .  Newburyport  Herald,  Oct.  18,  29;  Nov.  8,  1799;  Feb.  7,  18,  1800. 
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NEVVBURYPORT  THEATRE 
IN  THE  FEDERALIST  PERIOD 

By  James  M.  Barrisiqll* 

Following  the  exhibition  of  wax  figures  in  November  1799, 
the  singing  schools  of  Samuel  Holyoke  dominated  Newburyport’s 
entertainment  life  through  the  winter  and  spring  of  i8oo.‘ 

The  first  theatrical  season  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  in¬ 
augurated  on  Monday,  June  9th,  with  a  “CONCERT  &  BALL” 
by  the  “Principal  MUSICIANS  from  Boston.”  Of  this  concert 
nothing  further  was  mentioned  in  the  HERALD  of  the  6th; 
neither  the  musicians,  selections  nor  place  of  performance  as  the 
“particulars  .  .  .  [were]  .  .  .  expressed  in  the  Bills  of  the 
day.”  Four  days  later,  on  the  13th,  the  Herald  announced  for 
that  evening  another  “VOCAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL  CON¬ 
CERT”  consisting  “of  the  most  favorite  Songs,  Pieces, 
to  be  given  at  Union  Hall  on  Green  street  at  8  P.M.  Originally 
this  “Sacred  Concert”  was  to  have  been  held  at  Rev.  John  An¬ 
drews’  Meeting  House  in  Market  Square  but  was  “put  by  on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  having  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Proprietors.”  The  musicians,  thereupon,  hastily  shifted  their 
performance  to  Union  Hall.  Wbat  disagreement  grated  among  the 
Proprietors  was  not  written  down  in  the  Record  Books  of  the  First 
Religious  Society  in  Newburyport. 

*  This  article  continues  Mr.  BarriskiH’s  study  of  the  Theatre  in  New¬ 
buryport  See  Historical  Collections  XCI,  pp.  211-45;  329-52. 

I.  Newburyport  Herald,  Oct  18,  29;  Nov.  8,  1799;  Feb.  7,  18,  1800. 
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Happily  there  is  a  broadside,  dated  June  nth,  which  gives  the 
full  program  and  performers  of  the  concert  scheduled  for  the  1 3  th 
at  Mr.  Andrews’  Meeting  House.^  Indeed  the  participants  were 
the  “PRINCIPAL  MUSICIANS  FROM  BOSTON,’’— the  Graup- 
ners  and  the  Von  Hagens,  presenting  a  program  almost  exclusively 
of  Handel  and  Haydn!  Here  is  their  program: 

Voluntary,  on  the  Organ, 

by  Mr.  Von  Hagen, 

Symphonie.  Composed  by  Handel. 

Song,  “Comfort  ye  my  people” 
from  the  Messiah, 

by  Mrs.  Graupner,  Handel. 

Symphonie.  Hayden.* 

Elegy  adapted  to  the  memory 
or  Washington, 

by  Mrs.  Graupner, 

Mrs.  Von  Hagen,  &c.  Handel. 
Voluntary  on  the  Organ,  to 

conclude  with  Handel’s  Water  Piece, 
by  Mrs.  Von  Hagen, 

Song,  “O  had  I  Jubal’s  Ivre.” 

oy  Mrs.  Graupner,  Handel. 

Solo  on  the  Clarionet, 

by  Mr.  Granger,  Mitchel. 

Full  Chorus. 

Solo  on  the  Violin, 

by  Mr.  Von  Hagen,  Benda. 

Adams  &  Liberty-the  8th  verse, 

(which  relates  to  the  deceased 
Washington,)  altered  by  Mr.  Paine, 

[by]  Mrs.  Graupner, 

Listening  Angels,  for  four  voices, 

by  Mrs.  Graupner. 

Von  Hagen,  &c.  Stevenson. 

Solo  on  the  Hautboy, 

by  Mr.  Graupner,  Fisher. 

Song,  “Let  the  bright 

Seraphims,” 

[by]  Mrs.  Graupner,  Handel. 

To  conclude  with  a  Symphonie, 

in  the  Chorus.  Hayden.* 

•[ski. 

No  matter  what  shift  the  Graupners  and  the  Von  Hagens  had 
to  make  in  their  program,  changing  from  the  Meeting  House  to 
2.  “Courtesy  of  The  New-York  Historical  Society,  New  York  City.” 
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Union  Hall,  if  they  did  change  their  program,  this  evening  is  one 
to  be  remembered.  The  performers  were  esteemed  musicians  in 
Boston,  the  best  that  the  metropolis  had  to  offer.  Since  the  group 
was  forbidden  the  use  of  Mr.  Andrews’  Meeting  House  with  its 
excellent  organ,  one  can  only  speculate  how  they  managed  the 
organ  music  in  Union  Hall.*  Possibly  the  Hall  had  a  small  organ, 
though  the  present  author  has  never  seen  reference  to  one.  Did 
the  performers  borrow  a  small  house  organ  from  one  of  the  many 
amateurs  in  town?  The  musicians  could  not  have  brought  their 
own,  else  they  would  not  have  arranged  to  use  the  one  in  the 
Meeting  House.  Whatever  problems  of  programming  that  arose, 
these  performers  undoubtedly  surmounted  them  with  an  easy  suc¬ 
cess  nurtured  by  long  years  of  experience. 

Had  the  concert  of  June  1 3th  been  given  at  the  Meeting  House, 
tickets  were  fifty  cents  for  the  lower  floor,  twenty-five  cents  in  the 
gallery’.  You  could  buy  them  at  Samuel  Richardson’s  tavern,  the 
Sign  of  the  American  Eagle,  on  the  east  corner  of  the  ferry-way 
on  Water  street,  also  at  Edmund  Blunt’s  bookstore  on  State  street, 
just  below  the  old  Wolf  Tavern.*  Promptness  at  the  concert  was 
advised:  “The  first  Bell  will  be  rung  at  5,  Doors  open  at  half  past 
5,  the  second  Bell  at  6. — After  which  the  performance  will  com¬ 
mence.”  As  most  eighteenth-century  musicians  were  equally  at 
home  with  the  mechanics  of  their  instruments  as  well  as  in  per¬ 
formance,  the  final  note  in  the  broadside  is  not  strange:  “N.  B. 
Any  Lady  or  Gentleman  who  is  desirous  of  having  their  Piano 
Fortes,  Harpsichords,  Organs,  or  any  Instruments,  tuned  or  re¬ 
paired  previous  to  the  Sacred  Concert  will  please  to  apply  at  Mr. 
Richardson’s  Tavern,  Water-Street.” 

The  performers  of  both  concerts,  the  9th  and  13th,  were  un- 
doubtably  the  same.  They  had  come  down  from  Boston,  after 
their  winter  season,  to  perform  in  the  coastal  towns  and  inland. 
Business  must  have  been  good  to  have  them  play  a  return  engage¬ 
ment  within  the  week. 

“The  Cassowary,  A  Bird  from  the  Eastindies”  alighted  for  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Sign  of  the  American  Eagle  on  August  19  and  20, 

3.  For  an  account  of  this  organ  see  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions,  XCI,  225-8. 

4.  Herald,  June  25,  1799;  Columbian  Centinel  (Boston)  May  3,  1800; 
Impartial  Herald  Jan.  5,  8;  Herald,  Aug.  2,  1803. 
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1800.®  This  emu-like  creature  was  “5  feet  [high],  weighs  nearly 
100  pounds;  it  will  eat  half  a  peck  of  apples  at  a  meal,  swallows 
whole  eggs,  also  stones,  and  apples  as  large  as  eggs,  and  jumps  to 
a  great  height."  The  exhibitor,  quoting  Goldsmith’s  Animated  Na¬ 
ture,  described  the  “Natural  Curiosity,”  as  having  “the  head  of  a 
Warrior,  the  eye  of  a  Lion,  the  defence  of  a  Porcupine,  and  the 
swiftness  of  a  Courser.”  Returning  to  his  own  words,  the  exhibi¬ 
tor  told  that  the  cassowary  was  “.  .  .  fond  of  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  fruits.  .  .  .  Many  that  have  seen  it,  say  it  is  the 
greatest  curiosity  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited  here.”  Carried  away 
with  his  own  rhetoric,  the  itinerant  showman  proclaimed  that  the 
cassowar)’,  kin  to  the  ostrich,  was  marvelously  gentle.  “It  will  pick 
a  pea  out  of  a  child’s  hand  without  injury  ....  Children  of  seven 
years  old  can  ride  it,”  a  feat  illustrated  in  the  cut  showing  a  small 
boy  astride  the  bird.  Admission  was  qd.,  children  at  half  price. 
The  advertising  without  the  woodcut,  repeated  in  the  Herald  on 
the  22nd.,  announced  that  the  “Natural  Curiosity”  would  be  seen 
"at  Haverhill  and  at  the  General-Muster  at  Concord  [N.  H.?].” 

From  January  12th  to  28th,  1802,  Messrs.  Moulthrop  and 
Street  presented  their  “WAX-WORK”  collection  at  the  Sign  of  the 
American  Eagle.®  Universally  admired,  as  the  impressarios  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  collection  contained  thirty-five  figures  “as  large  as 
life.”  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams  led  the  fist;  George 
Washington  was  “represented  as  fallen  a  victim  to  death;  his  lady 
and  domestics  are  weeping  around  him  .  .  .  Maj.  Andre  taking 
leave  of  his  Honoria  before  his  execution  .  .  .  Mrs.  Siddons,  in 
the  character  of  the  Greecian  Daughter  .  .  .  David  .  .  .  with 
the  head  of  Goliah  [sic].  .  .  .  Jason  Fairbanks,  who  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  at  Dedham  [Mass.]  ....  Old  Darby  and  Joan,  enjoy¬ 
ing  themselves  over  their  Bottle  and  Pipe  .  .  .”  There  were  also 
the  usual  figures.  Maternal  affection,  the  New  Haven,  New  Lon¬ 
don  and  Litchfield  Beauties,  Mungo,  and  “sundry  other  Figures 
and  Prints.”  The  exhibit  was  open  every  day  and  evening,  except 
Sundays,  at  twenty-five  cents,  children  at  half.  The  ever-recurrent 
phrase  "except  Sundays”  strikes  one  as  redundant.  Surely  there 
was  no  need  to  sound  that  note  in  a  quarter  where  the  professional 
amusement  people  were  obviously  not  wanted.  Did  the  exhibitors 

5.  Herald,  Aug.  19,  1800. 

6.  Ibid.,  jan.  12-26,  1802. 
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want  to  make  clear  to  all  that,  though  they  were  show  people  and 
though  they  were  from  the  cities,  they  would  not  perform  on  the 
Sabbath? 

With  spring,  the  roUing  shows  were  on  the  road.  “A  Beautiful 
African  LION”  was  shown  from  April  27  to  May  10  in  one  of 
the  spacious  bams  behind  the  tavern  at  the  Sign  of  James  Wolfe, 
Esq;  and  for  nine  pence,  one  could  see  the  “noble  Animal”  every¬ 
day  in  the  week,  of  course,  Sunday  excepted.'^  This  hon  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  one  that  came  here  seven  years  earher,  in  May 
1795,  when  Timothy  Dexter  showed  it  to  the  curious  in  one  of 
the  outbuildings  of  the  former  Tracy  Mansion  where  he  then 
hved.®  Older  and  heavier,  as  the  advertising  attested,  “This  noble 
Animal  is  between  three  and  four  feet  high,  measures  eight  feet 
from  nostrils  to  tail,  and  a  beautiful  dun  color;  1 1  years  old,  and 
weighs  near  500  weight.  His  legs  and  tail  are  as  thick  as  those 
of  a  common  size  Ox.  He  was  caught  in  the  woods  of  Goree,  in 
Africa,  when  a  whelp;  and  brought  from  thence  to  New-York.”* 
The  same  benign-appearing  lion  as  in  1795  was  used  in  the 
woodcut.  On  this  visit  the  noble  beast  was  well-caged,  “Great  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  in  providing  a  strong  substantial  Cage,  and 
to  have  the  Lion  under  good  command.”  In  the  advertising  there 
is  a  prophetic  hint  of  the  docihty  of  trained  animals,  a  boast  which 
will  grow  and  flourish  with  the  arrival  of  the  circus-menagerie 
combination :  “The  person  who  has  the  care  of  him  [the  lion]  can 
comb  his  mane,  make  him  lie  down  and  get  up  at  any  time.”  For 
over  a  week  the  hon  drew  crowds;  on  May  7th,  the  warning  went 
out  that  the  hon  “Will  leave  town  on  Monday  next  [the  loth].”^® 

While  the  hon  was  rounding  out  his  week’s  stay,  a  news  item 
captured  the  leading  editorial  in  the  Herald  on  May  4th.  The 
Learned  Pig  had  run  afoul  the  authorities  in  Cuba!  The  awful 
fate  dealt  to  the  Pig  was  laid  to  the  “superstition  and  ignorance” 
of  the  Spanish.  When  the  Pig  had  been  exhibited  in  the  United 
States,  its  feats  of  sagacity  were  “.  .  .  thought  to  be  nothing  more 

7.  Ibid.,  Apr.  27,  1802.  This  is  the  famous  Wolfe  Tavern,  dating  from 
about  1760,  on  the  northeast  comer  of  State  street  and  Threadneedle 
Alley.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1811. 

8.  See  accoimt  of  the  1795  lion  in  the  Hist.  Colls.,  XCI,  230-32. 

9.  Goree  is  a  small  island  off  Cape  Verde. 

10.  Herald,  May  7,  1802. 
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than  could  be  easily  taught  that  docile  and  cunning  animal.”^^  Not 
so  in  Cuba,  even  though  large  audiences  gathered  from  an  univer¬ 
sal  curiosity.  The  editor  of  the  Herald  continued,  “But  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  divine  how  such  an  animal  could  perform  such  mys¬ 
terious  tricks,  [the  Cuban  authorities]  thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  supernatural  in  it,  and  in  consequence  seized  the  man  and 
his  pig,  tied  the  harmless  animal  to  a  stake,  and  burned  him  to 
ashes,  then  threw  the  man  into  the  Holy  Inquisition,  where  he  is 
doomed  to  end  his  existence.” 

In  less  than  a  year,  in  March  1803,  the  Learned  Pig,  having 
risen  from  its  chitterlings,  appeared  once  again  in  Newburyport 
to  give  the  curious  an  amazing  and  sapient  performance  from  the 
I  ith  through  the  1 5th  at  Samuel  Richardson’s  Sign  of  the  Spread 
Eagle.*2  Tjje  p>erformance,  25  cents,  children  as  usual,  from  9 
till  9,  was  similar  to  the  performance  in  May  1798,  with  feats  of 
counting,  spelling,  simple  arithmetic,  telling  time  and  guessing 
what  cards  were  drawn  from  a  pack.  Now  with  more  restraint,  the 
owner  of  the  Pig  claimed  that  this  exhibition  was  “universally  al¬ 
lowed  the  pre-eminence”  of  this  type  of  curiosity;  adding,  “the 
artist  and  philosopher  both  acknowledge  their  want  of  penetration, 
to  define  by  what  secret  power  this  sapient  Animal  was  taught  and 
is  now  actuated  .  .  .  .”  Modestly  the  proprietor  of  the  Pig  con¬ 
tinued  that  he  “presumes  a  Puffing  advertisement  or  exaggerated 
bill  unnecessary,”  and  stated  only  what  the  Pig  was  actuaUy  to 
perform.  This  was  a  far  cry  from  the  frenzied  publicity  of  1798, 
both  here  and  in  Boston.^*  Even  though  the  publicity  of  1803  is 
far  less  colorful,  it  is  not  difiBcult  to  befieve  that  the  editorial  news 
squib  in  the  Herald  for  May  1802  may  have  been  publicity,  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Pinchbeck  to  keep  his  Learned  Pig  a  golden  one. 

The  summer  passed  without  any  visible  signs  of  theatre.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  1803,  Moulthrop  &  Pardee  opened  their  “Washington  Mu¬ 
seum  of  WAX-FIGURES”  at  Mr.  Richardson’s  tavern  on  Water 

1 1.  See  William  Frederick  Pinchbeck’s  Expositor  (Boston,  1805),  a 
pamphlet  in  which  Mr.  Pinchbeck  carefully  explains  how  to  train  any 
pig  for  the  learned  state.  A  copy  of  the  Expositor  is  in  the  Harvard  Theatre 
Ck)llection. 

12.  Mr.  Pinchbeck  brought  a  Learned  Pig  to  Newburyport  in  May  1798. 
see  Hist.  Colls.,  XCI,  339-42  for  a  description  of  this  visit.  Herald,  Mar. 
II,  ly,  1803.  The  Spread  Eagle  was  usually  called  the  American  Eagle; 
this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  above  name. 

Columbian  Centinel.  }an.  and  Feb.  1798,  passim. 
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street.  From  9  till  9  daily  and  for  the  usual  admission,  this  new 
collection  of  fifty-seven  hfe-sized  figures  was  "allowed  to  be  fully 
equal  to  those  exhibited  in  the  Museums  of  London  and  Paris.”^* 
In  a  gentle  editorial  on  the  8th,  the  New  England  Repository  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Newburyport  that  Messrs. 
Moulthrop  &  Pardee  would  be  “happy  to  wait  upon  them,  and 
them  only  ..."  at  their  Museum.  This  unfortunately  points 
to  an  unseemly  element  in  the  audiences.  The  Washington  Mu¬ 
seum  had  all  the  usual  exhibits  of  pubhc  personages,  and  two  that 
were  new  here:  “Salem  and  Friends’  Beauty — The  happy  meet¬ 
ing  of  Roderick  Random,  with  his  Narcissus  .  .  .”  There  was 
music  on  the  organ,  but  by  now,  this  was  not  unusual.  After  the 
15th  of  October,  the  advertising  stopped;  two  weeks  was  a  long 
stand. 

During  these  years  the  tempo  of  theatrical  entertainments  in 
Newburyport  was  beginning  to  quicken.  Of  an  occasion  there  were 
two  exhibits  playing  at  the  same  time!  Moulthrop  &  Pardee’s 
WAX-FIGURES  were  comfortably  estabhshed  in  Market  Square 
when  competition  leered  within  the  week  of  their  opening. 
“SIGNOR  MANFREDI,  Artist  of  Agihty  and  Rope  Dancer"  per¬ 
formed  at  Union  Hall  on  October  7th. Having  recently  come 
“From  the  Theatres  and  Gardens  of  Europe”  after  he  had  “per¬ 
formed  in  New-York  with  the  greatest  eclat,”  Signor  Manfredi 
promised  to  execute  "...  the  most  astonishing  Feats  of  Agihty 
that  ever  were  known,  [and]  which  are  so  numerous,  that  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  moderate  length  would  not  contain  them.” 

“The  Exhibition  will  be  followed  with  lofty  tumbling,  which 
he  will  perform  backward  and  forward.  He  will  leap  over  Tables 
and  Chairs,  &[.]”  The  performance  fulfilled  the  artist's  prestige 
and  promises,  and  drew  excellent  audiences.  The  Herald  of  the 
nth  advertised  the  last  two  performances  for  the  nth  and  12th, 
“Last  night .  .  .  but  One.”  and  “To-morrow  Evening.”  The  Signor 
seemed  determined  to  leave  town  after  his  performance  of  the 
1 2th  since  he  did  not  advertise  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Herald, 
the  14th;  yet,  on  the  14th,  the  paper  ran  an  editorial:  “Sprightly 

14.  Herald,  Oct.  4,  7,  ii,  15,  1803.  On  October  11,  the  Herald  cor¬ 
rected  the  fifty-seven  to  thir^-four,  the  number  of  figures  given  on  Octo¬ 
ber  4  by  the  New  England  Repository. 

1^.  Herald,  Oct.  7,  1803. 
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Amusement. — Signor  Manfredi  gives  notice  that  this  evening  will 
be  the  last  of  his  performance  [sic]  in  town. — The  lovers  of 
chaste  amusement  and  surprising  activity  will,  no  doubt,  receive 
ample  gratification  from  the  medley  of  entertainments  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  this  evening. — Many  of  his  feats  of  agility  are  to  us  un¬ 
precedented  and  the  whole  is  done  with  more  than  ordinary  skill.” 
An  excellent  notice  this  last  sentence,  terse,  complimentary,  and 
explanatory  of  his  week’s  stay  in  town.  If  the  Signor  played  the 
iith  and  12th,  and  the  14th,  his  common  sense  probably  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  play  the  1 3th  as  well. 

In  August  1804,  "A  Female  Elephant  [was]  Brought  to  this 
Town  the  first — instant  .  .  .  The  Herald  noted  in  the  local 
news  column  on  the  7  th  that  the  elephant  was  still  in  Mechanics’ 
Row,  now  Inn  street,  but  that  the  “.  .  .  proprietors  will  remove 
her  after  Next  THURSDAY  [the  9th]  .  .  .  and  aU  who  had 
not  seen  .  .  this  extraordinary  natural  Curiosity  will  do  well  to 
improve  the  present  opportunity." 

Mr.  Rannie,  ventriloquist,  artist  of  legerdemain  and  master  on 
the  slack  wire,  did  not  come  unknown  to  Newburyport  as  his  per¬ 
formances  and  renown  in  Boston  two  or  three  years  earlier  had 
been  reported  in  the  Herald}"^  But  in  spite  of  the  news  items,  the 
advertisement  of  his  first  appearance  in  Union  Hall  on  October  3, 
1804  was  a  veritable  broadside  of  information.^*  Mr.  Rannie, 
knowing  that  many  in  his  audiences  suspected  the  “reahty  or 
practicability”  of  his  entertainment,  assured  those  who  came  to 
Union  Hall  that  his  tricks  would  "all  be  executed  with  exactitude, 
and  occular  demonstration  given  in  the  most  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  .  .  .  ;  the  singular  powers  of  which  the  performer  is  alone 
possessed  having  been  already  proved  before  so  many  thousands 
of  spectators,  as  to  produce  the  almost  incredible  effect  of  not  only 
deceiving  the  sense  of  vision,  but  even  that  of  hearing.” 

First,  as  the  ventriloquist,  Mr.  Rannie  caused  .  .  the  speech 
of  a  child  to  be  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  room,  in  giving  re¬ 
sponses  to  whatever  questions  may  be  proposed,  without  the 
least  assistance  or  confederacy  ...”  Then  “.  .  .  to  render  the 

16.  Inter-leaved  Almanack  Diary  at  Essex  Institute.  Author  unknown. 
Entries  show  it  to  be  a  Newburyport  diary. 

17.  Herald,  Dec.  4,  1801;  Feb.  23,  1802. 

18.  Ibid.  Sept.  25,  28,  1804;  Political  Calendar,  Oct.  i,  1804. 
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greatest  satisfaction  possible,  Mr.  R.  .  .  .  ”  introduced  his  ex¬ 
periments  and  deceptions,  listing  but  several,  since  any  more 
"  .  .  .  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  an  advertisement.”  His  dex¬ 
terity  flowered  as  trick  followed  trick:  “Discovering  any  cards 
which  may  be  drawn  by  the  spectators,  or  thought  of;  burning 
cards  or  bank  notes,  and  restoring  them  whole  again;  firing  a  ball 
or  large  nail  through  any  card  of  the  pack  while  they  are  flying,  on 
being  thrown  up  to  the  ceiling;  metamorphosing  one  card  into 
twenty  different  cards;  throwing  pieces  of  money,  watches  and 
rings,  out  of  the  window,  and  restoring  them  again  whole;  caus¬ 
ing  substances  to  disapi>ear  on  throwing  them  up  to  the  ceiling; 
cutting  ladies  or  gentlemen’s  clothes  or  hats,  and  making  them 
whole  immediately;  making  birds  fly  from  eggs,  and  eggs  to  leap 
from  one  place  to  another;  transfixing  a  card  to  the  table  with  a 
fork,  and  then  causing  it  to  fly  away  to  another  part  of  the  room; 
occasioning  money  to  pass  and  repass  through  a  China  plate  and 
the  table,  swallowing  knives,  forks,  &c.  &c.”  The  third  part  of 
this  biU  was  the  automaton,  "A  PHILOSOPHICAL  FISH,"  that 
drew  “  .  .  several  cards  from  a  pack  which  had  been  thought  of 
by  the  company  ...”  The  fish  also  wrote  "...  with  a  pen, 
any  words  or  numbers  desired,  which  has  so  much  astonished  the 
scientific  observers  of  this  great  curiosity.”  Mr.  Rannie  thereupon 
proceeded  to  the  slack  wire,  balancing  "In  a  great  variety  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  methods,  with  swords,  dollars,  glasses,  cards,  &c.  in 
rotation.”  At  this  point  in  each  evening  performance,  he  again 
proved  his  prowess  in  ventriloquism  with  "a  very  entertaining 
scene  in  dialogue,  between  a  Traveller  and  a  Scotch  Land¬ 
lord  ...”  The  performance  ended  with  Mr.  Rannie  on  the 
"Wire,  Where  he  shows  all  the  balancing  and  attitudes  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  if  he  were  standing  on  the  floor.” 

During  each  of  the  five  parts  of  the  performance  there  was  mu¬ 
sic;  special  lighting  was  introduced,  "the  room  [to  he]  brilliantly 
lighted.”  From  the  variety  of  the  entertainment,  seats  at  a  half  a 
dollar,  though  expensive,  were  worth  the  money.  "Additional  seats 
erected”  was  promised  in  the  advertising;  whether  they  were  more 
desirable  places,  or  merely  "additional  seats”  to  accommodate  the 
anticipated  crowds,  is  for  conjecture.  The  doors  of  Union  Hall 
were  opened  at  7,  and  we  were  promised  the  performance  would 
"begin  at  8  and  finish  at  1 1 .” 
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In  this  sea-faring  port  where  fish  had  been  dried  on  the  Joppa 
Flats  for  generations,  Mr.  Rannie  made  an  outstanding  hit  with 
his  “PHILOSOPHICAL  FISH”  in  the  opening  performance.  For 
the  second  exhibition  of  the  5th,  he  used  a  fine  cut  of  the  en¬ 
lightened,  though  mechanical  FISH,  in  the  Herald  advertising  of 
that  date.  The  FISH  would  make  a  second  appearance,  “  ...  to 
which  will  be  added  many  new  and  astonishing  curiosities  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  enlightened  spectators.” 
Apparently  the  first  performance  was  too  long,  for  Mr.  Rannie 
changed  his  hours,  now  opening  the  doors  at  half  past  six,  “  .  .  to 
begin  at  7  and  finish  at  9.”  The  admission  remained  steady. 

The  hours  of  performance  proved  more  satisfactory,  and  Mr. 
Rannie  extended  his  engagement  through  the  following  week.^* 
On  Monday  the  8th,  he  featured  his  ventriloquism,  admitting  he 
was  "...  the  only  one  in  the  world  capable  of  making  objects 
appear  to  speak.”  The  tiny  figure  of  a  boy  balanced  on  a  man’s 
finger,  probably  the  ventriloquist  Mr.  Rannie  used,  illustrated  the 
advertising.  The  second  feature  was  “One  of  the  most  Surprising 
DECEPTIONS,  that  has  come  before  the  Public.  Mr.  Rannie, 
Will  break  with  a  large  hammer  eight  or  ten  gold  or  silver  watches 
belonging  to  the  company  present;  after  they  are  pounded  appar¬ 
ently  into  a  thousand  pieces,  he  returns  the  company  their  watch¬ 
es  whole  as  ever.”  There  were  upward  of  sixty  other  deceptions, 
"...  the  smallest  of  which  is  worthy  of  more  than  the  admit¬ 
tance  money.”  The  performer  was  the  inventor  of  most  of  the 
tricks,  ”...  and  in  an  age  and  country  less  enlightened,  they 
no  doubt  would  be  counted  supernatural.”  Closing  his  advertising 
in  the  Political  Calendar  on  the  8th,  Mr.  Rannie  sounded  a  note 
which  would  clarion  forth  in  the  next  few  decades,  the  strident 
and  insistent  note  of  morality:  “The  most  of  Mr.  Rannie’s  De¬ 
ceptions  may  serve  as  a  useful  lesson  to  youth  against  the  fatal 
and  pernicious  consequences  of  gambhng.”  Mr.  Rannie  knew  that 
the  gambler  could  no  more  beat  the  dealer  than  the  spectator  could 
fathom  the  manoeuvres  of  the  sleight  of  hand  artist. 

Again  on  the  loth  the  lights  of  Union  Hall  blazed  with  in¬ 
creased  candle  power  as  Mr.  Rannie  gave  "...  many  new  and 
surprising  operations  ...  .”  What  they  were  was  not  told  in 


I  g.  Political  Calendar,  Oct.  8,  1804. 
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the  Herald  for  October  12.  For  his  last  performance  on  the  12th, 
Mr.  Rannie  filled  a  column  of  the  newspaper!^®  He  told  how  many 
“enhghtened  citizens  of  America”  w'ere  disappointed  when  the 
"Deceptions  ...  in  many  instances  have  been  rendered  rather 
disgustful  by  the  attempts  of  the  pretenders  to  the  business:  but, 
when  deceptions  are  completely  executed  few  exhibitions  appear 
more  interesting  or  agreeable.”  And  Mr.  Rannie’s  work  was  ex¬ 
citing.  That  evening  he  slashed  coats  only  to  make  them  whole 
again;  a  lady’s  handkerchief  thrown  to  the  floor  would  "...  ap¬ 
pear  to  move  to  any  part  of  the  room  Mr.  Rannie  pleases  to  direct.” 
NEFIKO’s  BOX,  that  usually  “caused  general  astonishment”  was 
a  featured  trick.  Any  or  all  the  audience  could  examine  the  box 
before  it  was  locked,  "...  after  which  any  gentleman  may 
write  or  figure  what  he  pleases  and  immediately  on  opening  the 
box  there  will  be  found  the  same  words  or  figures  written  there.” 
This  was  not  all  the  BOX  would  do:  twenty  to  thirty  ladies  or 
gendemen  were  asked  to  draw  a  card  from  a  deck  and  "...  on 
opening  the  box  the  names  of  each  card  will  be  found  written 
therein.”  If  a  lady  or  gentleman  would  select  a  card,  the  PHIL¬ 
OSOPHICAL  FISH  would  "...  pick  out  the  same  card  and 
hold  it  to  the  public  view.”  The  pidce  de  resistance  of  the  decep¬ 
tions  was  Mr.  R’s  bullet  trick:  “On  the  same  evening  any  gende- 
man  may  charge  a  gun  with  powder  and  ball,  and  on  firing  it  off 
Mr.  R.  will  catch  the  ball  on  the  point  of  a  sword.” 

At  this  point  Mr.  Rannie  promised  a  larger  variety  of  experi¬ 
ments  than  had  "yet  been  offered  for  public  approbation.”  He  had 
studied  legerdemain  for  18  years,  a  fact  which  he  "presumed 
must  entide  him  to  a  preference”  with  those  who  are  capable  of 
judging  such  merits  and  performance.  Mr.  Rannie’s  genius  is  con¬ 
vincing,  not  merely  from  the  description  of  his  skill,  but  from  his 
own  admission  of  his  ability:  “The  mode  in  which  he  performs 
Deceptions  come  so  closely  towards  reality,  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  between  them." 

Midst  the  flow  of  experiment  and  deception,  Mr.  Rannie  turn¬ 
ed  to  his  ventriloquism,  projecting  a  child’s  voice  to  all  parts  of  the 
room,  and  even  from  a  “  .  .  .  Lady’s  Muff,  and  the  Lady  was 
as  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  of  reahty,  that  she  threw  the 


20.  Ibid.,  Oct.  12. 
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Muff  away  with  exclamations  of  terror  and  astonishment.”  He  also 
summoned  “  the  notes  of  a  PIG’S  VOICE  .  .  .  from  a 
Gendeman’s  pocket,  and  on  his  being  asked  by  Mr.  R.  to  set  the 
Pig  at  hberty,  he  said  he  would  do  so,  provided  Mr.  R.  would  in¬ 
sure  his  hand  from  being  bitten.”  Then  followed  tricks  of  “  .  .  . 
Cards,  Rings,  Watches,  &c.  .  .  .  together  with  the  imitation 
of  Singing  Birds.”  The  performance,  which  began  at  7,  with  no 
warning  of  final  curtain  time,  ended  with  the  “Balancing  on  the 
Slack  Wire:  And  the  Dialogue  between  the  Old  Scotch  Landlord 
and  the  Benighted  Traveller,  which  has  given  such  satisfaction, 
that  it  is  called  for  every  night.”  This  breathless  continuity  of  en¬ 
tertainment  had  “music  between  the  parts!” 

From  the  length  of  stay  in  town,  Mr.  Rannie’s  engagement  was 
entirely  successful;  his  audiences  were  crowded,  since  for  his  final 
performance  he  advertised  reserved  seats — “Parties  of  eight  or 
more  may  have  their  places  kept  by  sending  timely  notice.” 

Within  a  month  of  Mr.  Rannie’s  deceptions  and  ventriloquism, 
came  the  mystical  marvel,  “The  Astonishing  INVISIBLE  LADY, 
The  Acoustic  Temple,  and  Incomprehensible  Crystal”  that  opened 
in  Union  Hall  on  November  5,  1804.*^  Mr.  Packard,  the  owner, 
was  a  great  behever  in  the  gradual  but  sure  approach  in  his  ad¬ 
vertising:  first  on  October  23rd,  we  were  told  that  the  Lady  would 
soon  be  exhibited,  details  would  follow;  second,  on  the  30th,  that 
the  exhibit  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  “  .  .  .  curiosity  of  the 
learned  and  scientific,  in  a  peculiar  manner  .  .  .  .  ”  On  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  the  Herald  detailed  the  exhibition,  fifty  cents  admission, 
showing  from  3  until  9. 

In  London,  New  York  and  Boston,  Mr.  Packard  had  won  the 
approbation  of  “Amateurs  of  Science  and  Curious  Experiments 
[who  found  his  exhibits]  ...  the  most  surprising  phenomenon 
that  has  ever  been  discovered  in  Acoustics.”  The  Acoustical  Tem¬ 
ple  was  an  illusion  "...  inexplicable,  auricular  and  optic¬ 
al  .  .  .  ”  by  which  Mr.  Packard  professed  "...  to  expose  the 
practices  of  artful  imposters,  pretended  magicians,  and  exorcists, 
and  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  still  foster  an  absurd  belief  in 
ghosts,  witches,  conjurations,  demoniacs,  &c.  ...” 

'The  Invisible  Lady,  “as  described  by  Dr.  Dee,  &c.  for  consult- 


21.  Ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1804. 
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ing  spirits,”  reposed  in  a  Crystal  which  rested  on  an  Egyptian  altar 
under  a  circular  temple  of  a  Greekish  sort.*^  The  temple  was 
“  .  .  .  suspended  in  the  middle  of  a  large  room,  by  very  small 
cords  .  .  .  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  ceiling,  having  no  visible  connection  with  any  of  the 
surrounding  objects/’^s  Four  trumphets  protruded  from  the  tem¬ 
ple — though  the  newspaper  cuts  show  but  two — into  which  the 
spectators  spoke  and  through  which  they  received  “prompt  and 
rational  answers.”  If  one  hstened  carefully  at  the  trumpet,  one 
could  hear  the  httle  lady  breathe!  “She  has  even  kissed  some 
single  gentlemen  who  were  very  young;  but  she  blows  upon  mar¬ 
ried  men  and  old  bachelors.  And  there  is  no  deceiving  her  in 
these  particulars,  for  she  can  see,  as  well  as  speak  and  hear.  She 
says  that  she  is  fourteen  years  old,  and  six  inches  high! — ‘a  little 
one  in  size,  but  in  science  very  big.’  This  news  item  is  Mr.  Pack¬ 
ard’s  own  publicity  since  it  enlarges  upon  the  description  of  the 
exhibit  given  in  the  advertisement:  “A  Conversation  may  be  held 
on  any  subject  [with  the  Lady] ;  singing,  laughing,  sighing,  breath¬ 
ing,  &c.  close  to  the  ear  of  the  audience,  giving  their  number, 
dress,  &c.  without  any  visible  interference  or  agency,  as  to  appear 
to  be  the  efiFect  of  magic.”  As  a  second  exhibit,  Mr.  Packard 
demonstrated  with  an  early  X-Ray  machine,  the  “Penetrating  Spy- 
Glass,  An  Optical  Machine,  so  constructed  that  any  person  in  the 
company  may  plainly  see  any  object  before  them  [sic],  though 
obstructed  by  a  substance  of  any  thickness.”*® 

The  exhibition  went  well.  On  the  9th,  “A  Friend  to  Merit” 
wrote  the  Herald  of  his  pleasure  in  seeing  the  Invisible  Lady; 
the  invention  deserved  applause,  and  the  writer  urged  people  to 
go.  The  writer  continued  that  Mr.  Packard,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Washington  Museum  in  Boston,  was  “  .  .  .  the  original  invent¬ 
or  of  this  Curiosity,  in  this  country  and  the  only  one  who  has 
brought  it  to  perfection.” 

On  Friday  the  1 6th,  the  last  week  of  the  exhibition  was  adver¬ 
tised  with  another  exhibit  added,  a  “New  Discovery  on  Convey¬ 
ance  of  Sound,  superior  to  any  ever  witnessed  in  this,  or  any  other 

22.  Ibid,,  Nov.  9,  1804;  Pol.  Cal.  Nov.  5,  1804. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Ibid. 

2^.  Herald,  Nov.  9,  1804. 
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G)untry.”2*  To  prove  that  sound  can  be  reflected  like  light,  Mr. 
Packard  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a  large  room  a  “  .  .  .  Fig¬ 
ure  Head  .  .  .  [and]  any  Lady  or  Gentleman  in  the  company, 
may  ask  this  a  question,  by  a  low  Whisper,  and  the  Invisible 
Lady  which  is  suspended  in  the  other  part  of  the  HALL  will  an¬ 
swer  it  with  a  loud  voice  ...” 

The  new  deception  added  to  that  of  the  Lady  boomed  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Several  gentlemen  had  come  with  their  famihes  to  see  the 
exhibition,  and  had  requested  the  proprietor  to  continue  his  show¬ 
ing,  a  request  to  which  Mr.  Packard  heartily  agreed.^’  Nonethe¬ 
less  he  goaded  the  pubUc  with:  “Wednesday  next  .  .  .  will  pos¬ 
itively  be  the  last  day  of  exhibition.”  Mr.  Packard  also  lowered  the 
admission  price  to  25  cents,  children  allowed  in  at  the  usual  rate. 
Mr.  Packard  in  a  genial  mood  said  that  he  would  give  private 
showings  at  any  hour,  if  those  “Ladies  or  Gentlemen  that  wish  to 
witness  this  Exhibition  by  themselves  .  .  .  [would  send]  their 
servant  to  give  notice.”  This  has  been  an  autumn  of  mechanical 
wonders. 

The  winter  was  long  and  dull  from  the  theatre  point  of  view. 
Yet  the  season  of  1804-5  came  to  an  amiable  close  when  the  ur¬ 
bane,  widely-popular  John  Bernard,  actor  of  hght  comedy,  came 
from  the  Boston  Theatre  to  give  an  evening  of  readings  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Hall  on  May  8,  1805.^*  With  an  enviable  London  repu¬ 
tation  behind  him,  John  Bernard  had  made  his  American  debut 
in  New  York  City  in  1797,  and  in  Boston  in  1803.  When  the 
Federal  Street  Theatre,  Boston,  closed  for  the  summer,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  some  of  the  players  to  travel  singly  or  in  groups  to  give 
readings  and  concerts  in  the  surrounding  towns.  In  his  Retro¬ 
spections  of  America,  John  Bernard  has  described  several  of  his 
trips  through  New  England.  Unfortunately,  he  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  this  1805  Newburyport  engagement;  nor  did  he  tell 
of  a  still  earlier  one  which  he  made  in  company  with  Thomas 
Clarendon  Vilhers  sometime  before  the  autumn  of  1803.**  There 

26.  ibid.,  Nov.  16. 

27.  Pol.  Cal.,  Nov.  19. 

28.  Herald,  May  7,  1805. 

29.  Villiers,  a  young  English  comedian  who  had  been  acting  in  this 
country  since  1794,  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Athens,  New  York,  Sep- 
tem^r  3,  1803:  see  obits.  Charlestown  Courier,  Sept.  23,  1803;  Col.  Cent. 
Sept  14.  1803;  Herald,  Sept.  16,  1803. 
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was  no  advertising  for  the  previous  1803  performance,  only  a 
few  sentences  in  Samuel  Knapp’s  biography  of  Timothy  Dexter, 
telling  that  these  two  gentlemen  had  given  readings  and  recita¬ 
tions  “  .  .  .  which  were  very  well  attended.”*®  While  Bernard 
and  Vilhers  were  in  town,  they  were  introduced  to  Jonathan 
Plummer,  a  self-appointed  poet  laureate  of  Dexter,  and  heard  him 
read  his  prose  and  verse;  the  actors  were  politely  impressed,  say¬ 
ing  that  Jonathan  could  have  been  a  fine  pulpit  orator,  had  he  had 
the  proper  early  training. 

The  advertising  for  the  May  8,  1805  entertainment  was  sig¬ 
nificant.  It  was  cautious.  It  was  shrewd:  “A  course  of  Lectures, 
Moral  and  Entertaining,  under  the  title  of  VARIETY:  Or,  The 
World  as  it  goes."  Though  there  were  some  in  Newburyport  who 
liked  the  theatre,  and  some  there  who  were  fond  of  elocution,*^ 
the  theatre  that  included  stage  plays  was  still  an  abomination  to 
the  majority  of  well-meaning  citizens. 

It  is  well  that  the  performance  began  at  7,  for  the  two  parts  of 
the  bill  have  an  interminable  appearance  in  print.  Yet  to  show  the 
type  of  entertainment  that  was  enjoyed,  the  entire  program  of 
John  Bernard  should  be  recorded  in  full. 

Part  I.  An  address  on  the  subject  of  Variety;  written  by 
A.  Griffith,  Esq.  A  Moral  Tale,  called  The  Three  Warnings, 
or  Death  and  the  Farmer;  an  elegant  Poem,  by  Mrs.  Thrale. 

A  Dissertation  on  Hobby  Horses,  including  the  Statesman’s 
Hobby,  the  Beau’s  Hobby,  the  Fiddler’s  Hobby,  the  Soldier’s 
Hobby,  the  Sailor’s  Hobby,  the  Ladies’  Hobby,  and  his  own 
Hobby;  written  by  the  celebrated  J.  Robertson.  A  Moral 
Story,  from  the  Greecian  Fabulist,  called  the  Old  Man,  the 
Boy,  the  Ass;  written  by  S.  Foot,  Esq.  A  humorous  Ballad, 
called  the  Auctioneer,  in  which  will  be  offered  for  sale.  Pru¬ 
dence,  Temj>erance,  Fortitude,  Justice,  Honor,  Conscience, 
Content,  and  Patriotism,  written  by  the  celebrated  Dibden. 

A  Dissertation  on  Faults,  or  Caps  for  all  Heads,  including 
the  Faults  of  Young  Misses,  Old  Maids,  Young  Wives,  &  Old 
Husbands;  from  the  elegant  pen  of  Mrs.  Inchbald.  A  senti¬ 
mental  Story,  called  The  Honest  Jew;  to  conclude  with  a 
whimsical  Ballad. 

Part  11.  Pathetic  Story,  in  verse,  called  The  Snow  Storm, 
or  the  Shepherd  and  his  Dog  Tinker;  from  the  Works  of  that 

30.  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  Life  of  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  (Boston,  1858), 
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great  Moralist  Dr.  Trosser.  A  whimsical  Ballad,  called  Lodg¬ 
ings  for  Single  Gentlemen,  or  the  Modern  Art  of  Punning, 
by  G.  Coleman,  jun.  A  dissertation  on  Maccaronies,  or  Les¬ 
sons  for  Grown  People;  written  by  G.  Coleman,  sen.  A  Dra¬ 
matic  Vision,  or  the  Court  of  Thespis;  from  the  whimsical 
brain  of  T.  Norris,  Esq.  The  Miraculous  Medicine,  or  a 
cure  for  a  Scold;  an  elegant  Story,  in  verse,  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele.  The  History  of  Johnny  Gilpin,  the  Linen  Draper, 
shewing  how  he  went  further  than  he  intended  and  came 
home  safe  at  last;  from  the  pen  of  the  justly  admired  Cow- 
per.  A  whimsical  Ballad  called  Life  is  like  a  country  Dance, 
or  Scandal  Scandalized;  from  Dibden’s  collection.^^ 

Tickets  at  one  dollar,  which  was  high,  were  sold  at  the  book¬ 
store  of  Thomas  and  Whipple — The  Sign  of  Johnson’s  Head — in 
Market  Square.^  Showing  a  desire  for  greater  audience  comfort, 
Mr.  Bernard  stipulated:  “To  render  the  room  more  agreeable  and 
the  performance  more  ehgible,  only  a  certain  number  of  tickets 
will  be  dehvered.”  Washington  Hall  on  Green  street  was  a  new 
two-story,  wooden  building,  erected  in  the  summer  of  1803. 
There  was  a  large  hall  on  the  second  floor  with  shops  and  dwell¬ 
ings  below.**  It  is  used  today  as  a  dwelhng.  In  April  1802  St. 
Peter’s  Lodge  bought  from  Timothy  Dexter  the  land  toward  the 
river  and  immediately  adjacent  to  Union  Hall  where  they  erected 
a  building.*®  For  many  years  the  two  halls  functioned  separately, 
but  in  time,  when  there  was  a  demand  for  a  larger  auditorium,  the 
two  halls  were  joined  and  took  the  name  of  the  newer  building.** 
In  the  Reminiscences  of  a  Nonagenarian  there  is  a  delightful  de¬ 
scription  of  Washington  Hall:  “It  was  reached  by  two  flights  of 
stairs  leading  from  the  lower  entry  to  the  one  above;  two  ante 
rooms  opened  into  this,  from  which  doors  led  to  the  hall,  which 
was  lofty  and  spacious.  Large  windows  draped  with  red  faced 
on  either  side;  at  the  upper  end  was  a  gallery  for  musicians;  op¬ 
posite  were  two  fireplaces  where  huge  logs  crackled  and  sparkled. 
Round  the  sides  was  a  platform,  slightly  raised  above  the  spring 
floor,  upon  which  stood  rows  of  yellow  wooden  settees.  Two  ght- 


32.  Herald,  May  7,  1805. 

Herald,  Aug.  23,  1803;  Dec.  9,  1806. 

34.  Sarah  Ann  Emery,  Reminiscences  of  a  Nonagenarian  (Newbury- 
port,  1879),  p.  233;  247. 

Cmtennial  Anniversary  of  St.  Mark's  Lodge  (Newburyport,  1903), 


p.  22. 

36.  John  J.  Currier,  History  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  (Newburyport, 
1909),  II,  122. 
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tering  chandeliers  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Upon  the 
mantels  and  orchestra  stood  glass  candelabra  and  candlesticks.” 

Mr.  Rannie  returned  to  Union  Hall  on  June  25,  1805,  “Pos¬ 
itively  for  one  Night  Only.”®^  He  offered  "...  a  variety  of  per¬ 
formances,  never  witnessed  here,  together  with  performances  on 
the  Slack  Wire,  the  whole  to  conclude  with  his  inimitable  Powers 
of  Ventriloquism.”  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  detail  his  per¬ 
formances  since  he  had  riveted  his  powers  of  skill  upon  the  towns¬ 
people’s  memory  the  preceeding  autumn.  Doors  opened  at  7:30 
for  the  8  o’clock  performance.  Reserved  seats  were  offered;  “Par¬ 
ties  may  have  seats  kept  for  them  if  required.”  The  admission  was 
50  cents. 

The  legend  “To  the  Curious”  was  not  unreservedly  a  too-con¬ 
vincing  come-on  for  some  of  the  paying  audiences  in  Newbury- 
port.  Some  relentless  souls  read  the  newspapers  and  remembered 
what  they  read.  An  editorial  in  the  Herald  on  November  21,  1806 
strikes  a  jaded  note  in  these  early  annals:  “It  appears  by  handbills 
stuck  up  about  the  town,  that  a  famous  animal  is  exhibiting  here, 
which  at  Hudson  [New  York?]  went  under  the  name  of  Zebra, 
at  Boston  we  believe  it  was  called  the  Chinese  Bear,  at  the  next 
place  we  hear  from  him,  he  will  perhaps  be  the  Prairie  Dog.  He  is 
here  sported  the  African  Horse.”  No  advertising  bolstered  this 
local  appearance. 

The  editor  of  the  Herald  on  December  9,  1806  was  happily 
defferential  because  “  .  .  .  Mrs.  Hamilton,  whose  elegant  and 
sentimental  Readings  and  Recitations  have  been  so  much  ad¬ 
mired,  in  Boston  &  Salem  ...”  was  to  favor  Newburyport 
“  .  .  .  with  a  specimen  of  her  knowledge  in  Elocution.”  Mrs. 
Hamilton’s  gentle  prestige  drew  the  editor’s  gaze  directly  down  his 
nose:  “\Ve  deem  it  superflous  to  make  any  observation  on  the  ce¬ 
lebrity  of  this  lady’s  talents.”  An  advertisement  in  the  same  Herald 
proclaimed:  FOR  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY  .  .  .  Dec.  loth,  Mrs. 
Edmund  Burke  Hamilton  purposes  to  have  the  pleasure  to  deliver 
at  Washington  Hall,  the  following  select  pieces  in  the  sentimental 
and  sublime. 

Cato’s  Speech  in  the  Senate.  Addison. 

Sempronius,  ibid. 

Eve,  on  first  beholding  Adam,  Milton. 

37.  Herald,  June  25,  1805. 
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Picture  of  Slavery,  Sterne. 

L’ Allegro,  Milton. 

The  Orphans,  Anon. 

Douglas’  Soliloquy,  Home. 

Mrs.  Harris’  Petition,  Swift. 

Lucy  and  Golin — founded  on  fact,  Tickel. 

The  American  Sailor, 

The  lovely  Thief,  Anon. 

Eulogy  on  Gen.  Washington,  Fortune. 

Elvira’s  Soliloquy,  Sheridan. 

To  conclude  witn 
Alexander’s  Feast  or  the  Power 

of  Music,  Dryden. 


Mrs.  Edmund  Burke  Hamilton  ascended  the  podium  at  "7 
o’clock  precisely;”  tickets,  for  "No  money  to  be  taken  at  the  Door,’’ 
could  be  bought  at  any  of  the  several  bookstores  of  the  town.  The 
Herald  on  the  i6th  carried  the  elocutionist’s  thanks  for  the  re¬ 
ception  in  town:  “Mrs.  HAMILTON  presents  her  respectful 
compliments  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Newbuiy-port,  and 
begs  their  acceptance  of  her  best  thanks  for  the  favor  of  their 
company  on  Wednesday  Evening.  [Written]  Saturday  Morning.” 
The  complete  dowager  had  spoken.  The  rest  is  a  rustle  of  silk 
and  the  snuffing  of  candles. 

The  “SAPIENT  DOG”  whose  feats  of  activity  both  in  variety 
and  performance  surpassed  all  other  trained  and  sagacious  ani¬ 
mals,  needed  no  “  .  .  .  puffiing  advertisements  or  exaggerated 
bills  .  .  .  a  least  the  owner  felt  no  hesitation  in  admitting  this 
when  he  exhibited  the  Canis  Sapiens  at  “UNION  HALL,  THIS 
EVENING,  April  7,”  1807.**  To  open  the  performance  the  Sa¬ 
pient  Dog  "...  illuminates  the  Exhibition  Room  himself,  by 
lighting  his  own  Lamps.”  When  the  audience  had  recovered  from 
that  novelty,  the  dog  set  about  his  performance:  using  “  .  .  .Ty¬ 
pographical  Cards,  (in  the  same  manner  as  a  Printer  composes) 
He  spells  and  reads  Print  or  Writing.”  By  means  of  any  person’s 
watch,  he  told  time  in  minutes  and  hours;  he  distinguished  colors 
and  told  the  date  of  the  year,  day  of  the  month  and  week.  Of 
course,  knowing  how  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide,  he 
could  count  the  number  in  the  audience.  With  the  fanfare  of 
firing  a  cannon  and  jumping  through  a  hoop,  the  dog  proceeded  to 
conclude  his  act.  A  lady  or  gentleman  in  the  audience  was  asked 


38.  Ibid. 
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to  draw  a  card,  "...  and  the  Dog,  notwithstanding  the  face  of 
both  packs  are  concealed  from  him,  will  discover  the  card  so 
drawn.”  Thomas  and  Whipple’s  bookstore  was  the  box  office, 
"Front  seats  2  5cts.  back  seats  20;  children  12  V2  cents.”  On  April 
loth,  the  exhibitor  offered  another  performance,  "On  TUESDAY 
Evening,  AprU  14,  FOR  THIS  NIGHT  ONLY.  [Particulars  in 
our  next].”  It  is  difficult  to  behve  that  he  performed  only  the  two 
evenings  that  he  had  advertised;  surely  he  played  as  many  per¬ 
formances  as  he  could  muster  an  audience.  However,  business 
could  not  have  been  too  brisk;  the  proprietor  had  said  on  the 
I  oth,  “Particulars  in  our  next,”  but  no  advertising  appeared  in  the 
subsequent  issues  of  the  Herald.  However  wise  the  dog  may  have 
been,  his  printed  hkeness  was  a  mangy  httle  beast. 

Pressure  of  business  had  forced  John  Bernard  to  by-pass  his 
usual  summer  tour  in  1806,  as  he  was  in  England  recruiting  a 
company  for  the  fall  season  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  of 
which  he  had  recently  become  manager.  But  the  summer  of  1807, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Caulfield  who  had  come  to  Boston  from  Eng¬ 
land  the  previous  fall,  Bernard  once  again  took  to  the  eastward, 
planning  a  tour  as  far  as  Wiscasset,  a  route  he  had  travelled  be¬ 
fore.  Newburyport  was  the  first  stop  on  the  tour,  and,  although 
no  date  was  given  in  the  Herald  advertising  of  June  2nd.,  the  per¬ 
formance  was  presented  that  night  or  on  the  3rd:  Bernard  him¬ 
self  tells  the  story,  “Our  first  halt  was  Newburg  Park,  where  I 
made  out  a  bill  containing  many  ‘provocatives’  (to  use  a  theatri¬ 
cal  term),  and  where  our  expectations  were  well  answered.”*® 

Bernard  and  Caulfield  played  "an  Olio,  under  the  title  of 
VARIETY”  for  a  one  night’s  stand  at  Mason’s  Hall,  or,  Washing¬ 
ton  Hall  as  it  was  usually  called.  A  new  note  in  our  theatre  world 
here  was  that  performances  were  now  legal;  and  Mr.  Bernard  was 
the  first  to  tell  of  it  in  his  advertising:  "[By  permission  of  the  Se¬ 
lectmen]"  yet  no  statement  of  approval  appears  in  the  Town  Rec¬ 
ords. 

Even  so,  the  Olio  was  tame  enough — in  three  parts,  entirely 
made  up  of  "Lectures,  moral  and  entertaining;  consisting  of  Songs, 

39.  John  Bernard,  Retrospections  of  America  (New  York,  1887) 
p.  302.  TTiis  is  certainly  Newburyport.  Bernard  cannot  be  blamed  for 
topographical  errors  on  this  tour  when  we  remember  that  his  wife  will 
present  hhn  with  a  new  son,  W.  Bayle  Bernard,  on  his  return  from  Wis- 
casset. 
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Readings,  Recitations  and  Imitations  of  the  first  London  Per¬ 
formers.’’*® 


PART  I. 

Address  on  the  subject  of  variety.  Mr.  Bernard 
Reading — Story  of  Le  Fevre.  Mr.  Caulfield 

Recitation — The  Three  Warnings.  Mr.  Bernard 
Song — The  Mulberry  Tree.  Mr.  Caulfield 

Recitation — “Every  one  has  a  Fault. 

including  the  Faults  of  Old  Husbands, 

Young  Wives,  Old  Maids  and  Young 
Misses.  Mr.  Bernard 

Duet — How  shall  we  mortals  spend 

our  hours.  Bernard  and  Caulfield 

PART  II. 

Reading — The  Snow  Storm.  Mr.  Bernard 

Imitations — Sketches  from  Shakespeare — 

Falstaff’s  ragged  Regiment  contrasted 
with  seven  ages  of  man.  Mr.  Caulfield 

Story — Abednego  the  Jew — to  conclude 

with  a  Song  by  Mr.  Bernard 

Recitation — Goldsmith’s  Country 

Clergyman.  Mr.  Caulfield 

Story — Sam  Stern,  a  handy  sailor,  Mr.  Bernard 

Comic  Story — The  wonderful  Medicine, 

or  a  cure  for  a  scold.  Mr.  Bernard 

To  conclude  with  a  Song,  by  Mr.  Bernard 


PART  III. 

Imitation — Palmer  in  Henry  8th,  and 

Aiken  in  the  same  piece.  Mr.  Caulfield 

Recitation — (Dissertation  on 

Macaronyism)  Mr.  Bernard 

Imitation — Kemble  in  Hamlet.  Mr.  Caulfield 

Comic  Song — The  Auctioneer,  in  which  will 
be  offered  for  sale.  Temperance, 

Justice,  Fortitude,  Prudence,  Honor, 
Conscience  &  Patriotism.  Mr.  Bernard 

Imitation — Bensley  and  Parsons  in  the 

Mountaineers.  Mr.  Caulfield 

Comic  Song — Scandal  in  Foho.  Mr.  Bernard 


This  was  a  fine  program  with  two  skilled  actors  in  a  well- 
planned  program.  Front  seats  were  one  dollar,  50  cents  to  the  rear. 


40.  Herald,  June  2,  1807. 
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From  Newbur\'port  Mr.  Bernard  and  Mr.  Caulfield  went  on  to 
Portsmouth  and  points  eastward  to  Wiscasset,  where,  after  play¬ 
ing  two  nights  with  “great  success,”  they  turned  their  "...  horses 
homeward,  and  lecturing  again  at  Portland,  Portsmouth,  and 
Newhuryport  .  .  .  ,  ”  as  they  passed  through,  they  "...  ar¬ 
rived  in  Boston  about  five  hundred  dollars  in  pocket  ...”  from 
their  excursion. 

The  autumn  of  1807  drew  in,  and,  as  the  winter  would  soon 
be  creating  hazardous  fiving  up  country  and  inland,  most  of  the 
itinerant  showmen  began  to  straggle  back  to  the  larger  cities.  Per¬ 
haps  such  a  showman  was  Mr.  Green  who  advertised  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  on  October  2,  that  he  would  "...  gratify  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  this  town  .  .  .  ,  with  a  variety  of  Entertainments, 

.  .  .  wonderful  and  surprising  .  .  .  ”  on  that  very  evening.  Af¬ 
ter  Mr.  Rannie,  the  listing  of  Mr.  Green’s  deceptions  and  feats  are 
on  the  dull  side:  “Deceptions,  On  Rings,  Knives,  Boxes,  Cups, 
Money,  &c.  after  the  manner  of  the  celebrated  Breslau.”  For  a 
main  act,  he  used  the  "...  Magic  Sheet,  which  in  an  instant 
he  changes  into  a  Boat,  Glass,  Centry-Box  fsic].  Comb,  Chair, 
Fan,  Sopha  [sic],  and  many  other  shapes.”  Most  interesting  to 
me  were  the  “  .  .  .  Moving  Figures,  Or,  PUNCH’S  OPERA, 
Lately  arrived  from  Europe —  .  .  .  [.]”  Mr.  Punch  performed 
a  solo  turn,  then  "...  interrogated  the  Royal  Family,  &c.”  Jack 
Tar  danced  a  “  .  .  .  hornpipe  before  the  Royal  Family,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  company —  .  .  .  [.]”  The  fourth  and  final 
scene  presented  “the  drunken  Husband  [Mr.  Punch],  and  scold¬ 
ing  the  Wife.”  The  usual  bluster  of  “  ...  a  great  variety  of 
other  entertainments,  too  numerous  to  particularize”  brought  out 
some  of  the  curious,  while  the  lure  of  “the  company  will  be  en¬ 
tertained  with  Music  ...”  helped  to  fill  the  house.  Tickets  were 
on  sale  at  Union  Hall,  25  cents,  children  for  the  customary  half 
price. 

A  chilled  WILD  CAT  made  a  two  day  visit  over  February  12 
and  13,  1808,  such  as  was  reported  in  the  Herald  on  the  12th, 
a  “  .  .  .  most  ferocious  and  rare  animal,  ...  of  an  enormous 
size  and  singular  appearance.”  I  can  well  imagine  his  singular 
ferocity,  breathing  dragon-like  mists  from  his  frosty  nostrils. 

41.  Bernard,  Retrospections,  pp.  307-8. 
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Come  to  the  "...  chamber  over  Mr.  John  Davenport’s  store” 
in  Market  Square.  Have  no  fears:  “He  [the  wild  cat]  is  secured 
in  a  cage  .  .  .  .  ”  Come  one,  come  all,  “Price  3  cents.” 

The  faithful  Mr.  Rannie,  appreciating  Newburyport’s  remuner¬ 
ative  affection  toward  him,  paid  a  visit  on  his  farewell  tour  of  the 
United  States  at  Masons’  Hall  on  May  1 1,  1808.^2  As  a  ventrilo¬ 
quist  and  as  a  philosophical  experimentor,  Mr.  Rannie,  who  claim¬ 
ed  that  he  alone  in  Europe  or  America  possessed  his  “inimitable 
gift  of  nature,”  urged  all  who  wished  to  hear  him,  "...  to  em¬ 
brace  the  present  opportunity,  which  no  doubt  will  be  the  last,  as 
Mr.  R.  does  not  intend  ever  to  take  another  tour  thro’  North 
America.”  He  continued  as  on  his  previous  visits,  to  make  the 
child’s  voice  come  from  "...  under  chaiis,  tables;  also  from 
the  ceiling,  the  pockets  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  present.”  Hogs 
were  to  be  heard  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  as  well  as  “  .  .  .  im¬ 
itation  [s]  of  birds  &  chickens.”  All  this,  "...  without  decep¬ 
tion  or  confederacy,  and  solely  [sic]  by  ventriloquial  powers  .  .  . 
never  fails  to  excite  the  admiration  of  enlightened  characters.  ’ 
The  Philosophical  Experiments  were  always  admired  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  in  Europe,  and  the  exhibitor  was  reasonably  sure  they  would 
be  "equally  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants”  of  Newburport.  This 
year  brought  a  new  "ventriloquial”  number,  the  "Pig  and  Cat’s  Con¬ 
cert,”  as  well  as  the  familiar  dialogue  of  the  "old  Scotch  Landlord 
disturbed  in  the  night.”  He  still  thought,  and  said,  that  his  in¬ 
ventions  and  tricks  were  a  strong  persuasion  to  young  people 
against  the  "fatal  and  pernicious  consequences  of  gambling.” 
"Doors  open  at  7 — performance  to  commence  precisely  at  20  min¬ 
utes  past  7.”**  He  was  sure  of  his  audience  for  this  curtain  time  is 
most  unusual. 

The  theatrical  subterfuge  behind  the  name  of  lecture,  moral 
and  entertaining,  finally  gave  way,  and  on  September  2,  1808, 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  Davis  advertised  in  the  Herald:  "...  a 
Theatrical  Entertainment  This  Evening  ...  at  UNION 
HALL  .  ...”  In  three  parts,  the  performance  was  tragic  and 
comic;  a  7:30  curtain;  tickets  from  Mr.  Prince  Stetson  at  the  old 
Wolfe  Tavern. 

42.  Herald,  Apr.  29,  May  3,  6,  1808. 

43.  Herald,  April  29,  May  3,  6,  1808. 
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Part  I. 


Three  Scenes  from  the  celebrated  Tragedy, 
called  King  Richard  III 

King  Henry  Mr. 

Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Mr. 

Henr)’,  Earl  of  Richmond,  Mr. 

With  a  broad  sword  combat,  and  to  conclude  with 
the  death  of  Richard. 

One  scene  from  the  Tragedy  of 
Venice  Preserved. 

Pierre,  Mr.  Palmer  JaflBer,  Mr. 

Part  one  to  conclude  with — 

The  method  of  making  Money  plenty, 

by  Mr. 

Part  II. 


Dissertation  on  Faults  by  Mr. 

The  Camelion  by  Mr. 

Dagger  Scene  (from  Macbeth)  by  Mr. 

Dissertation  on  the  Fool’s  Cap  by  Mr. 

Alonzo  and  Imogene  by  Mr. 

Part  II  to  conclude  with  a  specimen  of  a 

London  Blood’s  keeping  it  up,  by  Mr. 


Davis 

Palmer 

Davis 


Davis 


Davis 

Palmer 

Davis 

Palmer 

Davis 

Palmer 

Davis 


Part  III. 

Four  Scenes  from  the  celebrated  comic  opera,  called 
The  Wags  of  Windsor,  or  Man  of  all  Trades. 

Deputy  Bull,  Mr.  Davis 

Looney  Mactwoulter  Mr.  Palmer 

John  Lump  Mr.  Davis 

Caleb  Quotem  (Man  of  all  Trades)  Mr.  Palmer 

Three  Scenes  from  the  Comic  Opera,  called  the 
Rival  Soldiers. 

Major  Tactic,  Mr.  Davis 

Nipperkin  Mr.  Palmer 

Lennox  Mr.  Davis 

Dialogue  between  a  Dutchman  &  Irishman. 

Giles  Scroggin’s  Ghost,  Mr.  Palmer 

Tid-re-i  Mr.  Davis 

Birth,  christening  and  marriage  of 

Dennis  Brulgruddery  Mr.  Palmer 


This  was  a  full  evening’s  fare,  a  generous  sampling  of  the  plays 
current  in  the  Boston  Theatre. 

Once  again  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  a  wild  animal  exhibit! 
"The  only  real  LEOPARD  that  has  ever  been  shown  in  this 
country  ...”  was  caged  in  Mechanics’  Row  (now  Inn  street). 
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near  Market  Square,  beginning  the  end  of  Januan,’  1809  and  ex¬ 
tending  over  two  weeks  by  the  advertising.^^  “In  him  [the  Leop¬ 
ard]  the  beauties  of  Nature  are  displayed  in  great  variety,  and  to 
the  greatest  perfection.”  Those  who  saw  the  Leopard  had 
“  .  .  .  their  highest  expectations  ...  far  exceeded,”  as  the 
"...  beauty  of  the  Leopard  has  universally  been  represented  in 
the  strongest  terms  .  To  gratify  one’s  curiosity,  if  curiosi¬ 

ty  there  be,  1 2  cents  admittance,  children  as  usual. 

Coinciding  with  the  leopard’s  showing,  Daniel  Bowen,  owner 
of  the  Columbian  Museum  in  Boston,  having  lost  his  popular 
showplace  through  fires,  was  on  a  tour  of  the  New  England  towns 
to  raise  money  for  a  new  Museum.  The  editor  of  the  Herald  let  it 
be  known  that  Mr.  Bowen  intended  “  ...  to  present  his  liberal 
Patrons  with  a  perpetual  ticket  of  admission  to  his  Institution.” 
Everyone  who  went  to  Boston  visited  the  Museum;  its  exhibits 
were  educational  and  entertaining;  it  approached  the  theatre,  but 
never  such.  Was  it  not  a  Museum?  Mr.  Bowen,  knowing  that  his 
patrons  included  both  the  clergy  and  the  layman,  had  strength¬ 
ened  the  orthodoxy  of  his  Museum  by  having  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  sundry  gospel 
ministers  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Newton  and  Salem;  none,  alas, 
from  Newburyport.  Still,  his  appeal  was  successful;  and  later,  he 
thanked  the  citizens  of  Newburv'port  for  the  aid  and  money. 

Newbur>'port  was  happily  free  from  the  freak  or  monstrosity 
exhibit  that  appeared  in  many  towns.  None  had  been  there  since 
the  Dwarf  Child  in  the  summer  of  1797.  Miss  Martha  Ann 
Honeywell,  who  had  been  exhibited  in  New  York  City  as  early  as 
1798,  and  who  continued  for  many  years  to  be  a  drawing  attrac¬ 
tion  in  museums  was  seen  at  Prince  Stetson’s  Wolfe  Tavern  the 
end  of  March  1809.'*®  Born  without  hands,  and  with  only  three 
toes  on  one  foot,  Martha  Ann  became  wonderously  adroit  in 
needlework,  “  .  .  .  embroidering  flowers  fit  for  framing,  and  in 
cutting  with  rich  variety  and  taste  gentlemen’s  watch-papers, 
with  the  initials  of  their  names  ...”  She  sold  this  fancywork  at 
her  exhibitions,  "N.  B.  Large  flowers,  fancy  pieces,  watch  papers, 

44.  Statesman,  Jan.  30 — Feb.  6,  1809. 

45.  Herald,  Feb.  3,  1809;  Statesman,  Feb.  6,  1809. 

46.  Robert  W.  G.  Vail,  Random  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Early 
American  Circus  (Worcester,  1934),  pp.  50-1;  Herald,  Mar.  21,  24,  1809. 
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&c.  for  sale  by  the  young  lady  at  the  above  mentioned  place.”  She 
was  not  only  praised  for  her  craftsmanship,  but  especially  was  she 
admired  for  her  good  nature  and  entertaining  conversation  by 
which  she  erased  any  thought  or  feeling  of  pity  on  the  part  of  her 
visitors.  Her  ”...  cheerful  resignation  ...  to  her  peculiar 
lot,  which  she  has  rendered  by  her  perserving  industry,  spirit  and 
wisdom  .  .  .  .  ”  has  brought  "...  a  happiness  to  herself  and 
a  very  instructive  and  consolatory  example  to  the  world  generally, 
and  to  her  own  sex  particularly.  She  threads  her  needle  and  ties 
the  knot.”  A  charming  non  sequitur,  if  ever  there  was  one.  In 
her  first  notice.  Miss  Honey^vell  thanked  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  Newbury  port  for  their  kind  attention,  and  announced  that 
the  present  week  was  the  last  of  her  performances. 

The  first  of  the  infant  prodigies  to  strut  with  treble  grandeur 
upon  our  local  stage  were  “Masters  N.  and  T.  Weeks,  one  6  and 
the  other  9  years  of  age,”  who  advertised  under  the  caption  of 
“Masterly  Musical  Skill.”  At  Union  Hall  on  the  evening  of  April 
14,  1809,  they  performed  “.  .  .  on  the  Drum  and  Fife  ...  in 
a  manner  truly  astonishing.”*^ 

Somewhat  more  orthodox  was  John  Bernard’s  performance  at 
Mason’s  Hall  on  May  24,  1809.*“  Bernard,  with  the  aid  of  his 
pupils,  offered  ”...  a  rational  amusement  ...  of  Literature 
and  Harmony,  under  the  title  of  THE  MIRROR,  or,  the  World 
as  it  goes.  Consisting  of  Recitations,  Reading,  Musical  Rhapso¬ 
dies  and  Allegorical  descriptions.  In  two  Parts.  In  the  course  of 
the  Evening  a  CONCERT  and  several  RONDEAUS  [sic]  on  the 
Grand  Piano.  By  Mr.  Stockwell.”  I  do  not  know  whether  the  pu¬ 
pils  advertised  were  local  enthusiasts  of  elocution,  or  were  brought 
from  Boston  by  Mr.  Bernard.  No  reference  to  his  teaching  in 
Newburyport  is  known.  “Mr.  Stockwell”  was  Samuel  Stockwell, 
an  “  .  .  .  actor  and  singer,  member  of  the  Boston  Theatre 
troupe,  and  fellow  organizer  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
until  his  death  in  1818.”**  The  fifty  cents  admission  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  an  amateur  group;  Bernard  usually  charged  a  dollar  for 
his  performances. 

47.  Herald,  Apr.  14,  1809. 

48.  Herald,  May  23. 

49.  H.  Earle  Johnson,  Musical  Interludes  in  Boston,  1795-1830  (New 
York,  1943).  P-  259- 
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“The  Celebrated  Young  American  Orator  THE  INFANT  ROS¬ 
CIUS  .  .  aged  8  years,  whose  reputation  was  known  here 
and  in  Europe,  presented  a  program  of  “RECITATIONS  and 
SONGS:  At  the  Town-Hall,  CornhUl,”  on  Tuesday  evening,  April 
3,  i8io.^  A  Communication  on  the  3rd.  told  of  his  “.  .  .  extra- 
ordinar}'  talents  and  natural  genius  .  .  .  indefatiguable  industry 
...  an  easy  faculty  of  action  and  gesticulation  ....  As  he 
has  constantly  received  patronage  from  the  learned — the  discern¬ 
ing  and  virtuous,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  success,  in  a  place 
proverbial  for  its  encouragement  of  merit,  and  its  promotion  of 
every  praise-worthy  and  honorable  effort.” 

His  five  part  program,  beginning  at  7  o’clock,  was  long  and 
varied:  Part  i — The  Story  of  Cameleon  (Merrick),  Hotspur’s 
description  of  a  Fop  (Shakespeare),  and  the  song  “Giles  Scroggins 
Ghost,  or  Molly  Brown  in  the  terrors.”  In  Part  2 :  the  Soliloquy  of 
Dick  the  apprentice,  the  Description  of  the  Country  Schoolmaster 
from  the  DESERTED  VILLAGE,  closing  with  the  song  on  “Hob¬ 
bies — shewing  the  various  Hobbies  of  Wives,  LawTer’s,  Beaux, 
Sailor’s,  Soldier’s,  Ladie’s  [sic]  [,]  American’s  and  his  own  Hob¬ 
by.”  Part  3  offered  the  “Ballad  of  the  Paint  King,  written  by  a 
gentleman  of  Boston  .  .  .  ,”  Queen  Mab’s  speech,  and  a  humor¬ 
ous  song  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  4 
included  “VV^oman,  a  comparison,”  Sempronius  for  War  (Addi¬ 
son),  and  the  “.  .  .  quizzical,  comical,  droll,  burlesque,  laugh¬ 
able  Song  of  the  Jack  Daws.”  The  Infant  Roscius,  rather  his  equal¬ 
ly  precious  manager,  offered  in  “Part  5 — and  last.  Shakespeare’s 
Seven  Ages  of  Man. — An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Newbury- 
port,  written  expressly  on  the  occasion. — Song,  Pat’s  account  of 
the  English  Drama. — The  Whole  to  conclude  with  an  Epilogue.  ’ 

The  performance  of  the  Infant  Roscius  brings  us  to  a  new 
place  of  exhibitions,  the  hall  in  the  new  Town  House,  Cornhill.®^ 
Between  May  1809  and  May  1810,  the  new  Town  House  was 
erected  by  a  committee  of  citizens  at  their  own  expense  on  the 

^o.  Herald,  Apr.  3,  1810. 

51.  Before  the  town  of  Newbury,  and  after  1764,  the  town  of  New- 
buryport,  extended  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Market,  the 
rise  of  land  where  Pleasant,  Essex,  and  Charter  streets  now  join  upon 
State  street  was  excellent  for  raising  com,  hence  the  name  Comhill  (Em¬ 
ery,  Reminiscences,  p.  229).  For  many  years  after,  this  K'ction  of  State 
street  retained  the  ancient  local  name,  even  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
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site  of  the  old  one  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  State  streets.  The 
building  was  three  story  brick,  a  hall  with  two  small  rooms  ad¬ 
joining  on  the  top  floor,  with  stores  and  offices  on  the  first  and 
second. Tickets  at  50  cents  were  sold  at  Coburn’s  Hotel,  or  Sun 
Hotel,®*  and  at  E.  Dttle’s  book  store  in  Market  Square.  Great 
care  was  taken  of  the  Infant  Roscius,  for,  “Should  the  weather 
prove  stormy  it  [the  performance]  will  be  postponed,  without 
further  notification,  until  Wednesday  Evening.” 

Stormy  weather  did  not  cancel  the  prodigous  performance  of 
the  3rd.  In  fact  it  was  felt  to  have  been  a  tremendous  evening 
“  .  .  .  with  the  animating  presence,  and  encouraging  plaudits  of 
a  number  of  our®^  principal  and  leading  characters,  who  testi¬ 
fied  their  approbation  and  pleasure.  .  .  .  His  [Roscius’]  action 
and  gesture  are  incomparably  good;  and  to  the  honor  and  praise 
of  the  boys  who  were  present,  be  it  recorded,  that  a  Pin  might  be 
heard  to  drop  when  he  recited.  And  during  the  whole  evening, 
order,  quietness  and  attention,  was  observed.”  The  epilogue  which 
had  been  written  expressly  for  the  people  of  Newburyport  was 
printed  in  its  grim  entirety  in  the  Communication  is  included  here 
to  show  to  what  lengths  the  early  drama  lovers  willingly  endured: 

Ye  patrons  of  genius,  who  have  honor’d  my  labors 

With  all  I  could  wish  for,  your  smiles  and  your  favors. 

Who  come  with  a  generous  design  in  each  breast. 

To  be  pleased  with  what’s  pleasing,  and  pass  by  the  rest. 

May  you  for  those  frailities  which  poor  flesh  is  heir  to. 

When  call’d  to  account,  be  as  graciously  spared  to. 

May  your  Judge,  for  your  virtues,  to  bliss  ev’ry  one  deem. 

And  your  faults  disappear,  Uke  dew  drops  in  a  Sun  beam. 

May  each  one  here  be  bless’d  to  their  heart’s  full  delight. 

As  i  have  been  bless’d  with  your  presence  this  night. 

'The  full  horror  of  this  poetic  effluvia  can  only  be  savored  by  read¬ 
ing  it  aloud. 

There  was  one  drawback  in  the  performance,  “The  Hall  was 
rather  too  capacious  for  his  [Roscius’]®®  voice,  and  the  ventilator 

52.  Currier,  Hist,  of  Newburyport,  I,  133-4. 

53.  Formerly  the  old  Tracy  Mansion  (^Herald,  May  7,  1807)  and  now 
the  Newburyport  Public  Library. 

54.  If  “our”  be  authentic,  it  shows  the  writing  of  a  local  person  in  this 
Communication  to  the  Herald,  on  April  6.  It  also  illuminates  the  typ« 
and  manners  of  the  audience.  One  wonders  at  other  audiences  in  this 
early  period. 

55.  The  brackets  are  in  the  newspaper. 
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at  the  top,  in  no  way  contended  to  decrease  the  objection.”®®  Thus 
for  his  second,  and  final  exhibition  on  the  6th,  htde  Roscius  had 
"  a  more  suitable  room  ...  ”  in  Union  Hall,  and 
"...  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  having  an  overflowing  audience.” 
Tickets  at  Mr.  Coburn’s  at  50  cents  each;  and  there  would  be 
“Music  as  usual. 

The  first  two  weeks  in  April  1810  was  all-out  theatre.  Begin¬ 
ning  on  the  13th  and  continuing  through  the  20th,®®  a  “Lusus 
naturae”  was  shown  by  a  Mr.  Whitney  of  Newburyport.  A  most 
singular  monstrosity,  it  “  .  .  .  was  lately  found  with  a  litter  of 
pigs  at  Amesbury,  [Mass.].”  The  head  resembled  an  elephant’s, 
“a  proboscis  perforated  hke  that  animal’s,  and  in  form  and  situa¬ 
tion  very  similar  to  it,  hangs  over  a  large  and  perfectly  formed 
eye,  and  eye-lash.  Its  ears  are  large,  having  their  orifice  near  the 
eye,  and  extending  almost  to  the  shoulder.”  No  mouth,  hairless, 
"...  this  very  wonderful  animal  [is]  highly  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those,  who  love  to  contemplate  nature  in  her  wild  and 
eccentric  wanderings,  as  well  as  in  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of 
her  regular  course.”  One  week  later,  on  the  20th,  the  Herald  ran 
a  news  item,  “The  curious  non-descript  animal  .  .  .  is  to  be  seen 
every  day  except  Sunday,  at  the  chamber  over  Mr.  Alfred  Osgood’s 
Shoe  Store,  from  1 1  to  12  and  from  2  to  4  o’clock.  Price  6 
Cents.”®® 

Also  around  April  13th,  1810,  a  foreigner  on  nvo  successive 
days  flaunted  his  ability  on  a  tight  rope  that  he  had  stretched 
about  30  feet  above  State  street  from  the  chimney  of  the  old 
Clement  House,  one  door  below  the  northeast  corner  of  Essex,  to 
the  Wolfe  Tavern  across  the  street.*®  Sarah  Ann  Emery’s  mother 
remembered  that  it  caused  no  little  sensation  in  the  staid  town.®^ 
However  the  exhibition  may  have  gratified  some,  it  was  “  .  .  .  cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  detriment  of  many  more,  who  were  called  from  their 
avocations  to  see  this  montebank’s  tricks,  and  pay  their  money  for 

56.The  note  of  ventilation  is  a  happy  and  welcome  one. 

^7.  Herald,  Apr.  6,  1810. 

58.  Herald,  Apr.  13,  17,  20,  1810. 

59.  Mr.  Osgo(^  sold  footwear  at  the  Sign  of  the  Boot,  3  Middle  street. 
Herald,  Nov.  7,  1809. 

60.  Anonymous  interleaved  Almanack  Diary  at  Essex  Institute.  Locale 
is  Newburyport. 

61.  Emery,  Reminiscences,  p.  230. 
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it  ”62  jjjg  editor  understood  that  the  Selectmen  had  prohibited 
the  man  from  exhibiting  again,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  not 
“  .  .  .  let  him  go  on  with  impunity.”  In  an  anonymous  Almanack 
Diary  at  Essex,  this  performance  is  recorded  for  April  nth,  and 
in  Newbury  on  the  12th,  showing  that  the  Selectmen  held  to 
their  decision  as  they  saw  it.**  The  following  week,  the  town 
fathers  found  themselves  entirely  justified,  for  this  vagabonding, 
balance  artist  "...  proved,  demonstrably  to  his  landlord,  that 
he  could  perform  other  feats  of  activity;  and  as  an  example  ran 
away  without  paying  his  bills. ”*^ 

Mr.  Rannie,  so  frequent  a  visitor,  used  smaller  and  smaller  ad¬ 
vertising  as  he  paid  his  yearly  visits.  On  June  19,  1810  (HeraW), 
he  advertised  his  ‘‘VENTRILOQUISM.  For  one  night  only.  .  .  . 
at  Caldwell’s  Hotel.  .  .  .  Doors  open  half  past  7,  to  begin  at  8, 
admittance  50  cents.”  The  hotel.  Lord  Timothy  Dexter’s  late 
palace  on  High  street,  was  opened  in  May  of  this  year  by  William 
Caldwell,  Jr.,  from  Weare,  New  Hampshire;*®  later  the  hotel 
would  be  called  the  Sign  of  the  Swords.**  From  the  yearly  visits 
and  the  general  excellence  of  his  performance,  Mr.  Rannie  had 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  Newburyport;  when  he  played  Bos¬ 
ton,  he  was  often  in  the  local  news  columns — as  in  the  Herald 
for  December  12,  1810 —  “  .  .  .  This  Scotchman  is  certainly 
one  of  the  knowing  ones.  What  he  lacks  in  ventrilo — he  makes 
up  in  quiz  ’em.  For  as  he  himself  says,  his  greatest  deception  con¬ 
sists  in  fingering  their  cash.” 

Again  nearly  a  year  elapsed  between  theatrical  performances. 
Messrs.  Duff  and  Fisher,  members  of  the  Boston  Theatre  Com¬ 
pany,  presented  on  April  9,  1811  in  Washington  Hall  "Enter¬ 
tainments  of  Readings  and  Recitations,  in  'Three  parts,  entitled 
a  CURE  for  the  SPLEEN :  including  Musical  Compositions,  from 
the  most  chaste  and  correct  Authors  and  Composers;  forming  a 
rational  amusement  of  the  most  novel  and  recent  productions  ...” 
Messrs.  Duff  and  Fisher  were  "...  assisted  by  Miss  Drake  & 
the  Master  Drakes  .  .  .  .”  These  children,  Julia,  aged  ii,  Sam- 

62.  Herald,  Apr.  13. 

63.  However,  there  is  nothing  about  this  entire  affair  in  the  Town  Rec¬ 
ords. 

64.  Herald,  Apr.  17. 

65.  Independent  Whin,  May  3,  1810. 

66.  Herald,  Aug.  8,  1817. 
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uel  Jr.,  15,  Alexander,  13,  James,  9,  had  come  with  their  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Drake,  from  the  provincial  theatres  in  the 
west  of  England  to  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1810.  Later  they  were 
at  the  Albany,  New  York,  Theatre,  before  they  set  out  to  the 
Western  Theatres  in  May  1815.  It  was  there  they  reached  their 
great  fame;  the  father  who  estabhshed  the  early  theatres  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky;  Alexander  as  an  outstanding  low  comedian; 
Juba,  excelling  in  high  comedy;  Samuel  Jr.  died  early;  James  went 
into  law.*^ 

For  the  first  time  as  far  is  known,  ticket  speculating  and  coun¬ 
terfeiting  raised  their  ugly  heads  in  Newburyport.  The  adver¬ 
tising  warned  that  “spurious  tickets”  had  been  offered  for  sale; 
and  the  “  .  .  Public  are  respectfully  requested  to  be  particular 
from  whom  the  purchase.”  The  bookstores  of  Thomas  and  Whip¬ 
ple,  and  E.  Little  &  Co.,  located  in  Market  Square  were  the  au¬ 
thorized  agents. 

In  May  1811  as  Cayetano  &  Co.,  Newburyport’s  first  circus, 
made  its  gaudy  and  blatant  entrance  into  town,  there  was  a  par¬ 
tisan  welcoming  committee  scattering  brimstone  around  many 
tea  tables  and  shop  counters.  Some  “pious  women,”  as  Sarah  Ann 
Emery  reported  her  mother’s  story,  “.  .  .  invoked  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  and  its  most  awful  judgments  upon  the  company  and  all 
who  should  patronize  them.”**  Once  under  way,  these  self-appoint¬ 
ed  protectors  of  the  public  morals  fired  searing,  though  ineffectual, 
salvos  into  the  air:  Messrs.  Cayetano  &  Co.  were  “A  mean,  low 
set  of  foreigners,  their  presence  was  a  disgrace  to  the  town;  they 
wondered  the  selectmen  should  grant  them  a  permit.  No  one  of 
the  least  respectabihty  would  think  of  showing  themselves  in  such 
a  place  as  this  circus.”  There  were  others  who  declared  all  this 
moral  confusion  was  nonsense,  as  apparently  did  the  Selectmen, 
since  the  circus  gentlemen  set  up  their  board  pavilion  in  an  un¬ 
occupied  lot  between  Pleasant  and  Harris  streets.  The  main  en¬ 
trance  was  on  Pleasant,  with  a  private  entry  from  Harris.  The 
pavihon  was  "...  furnished  with  seats  in  the  pit,  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  ring;  above  was  a  gallery,  with  boxes  comprising  the 
dress  circle.  There  was  a  stand  for  the  musicians.” 

67.  Noah  M.  Ludlow;  Dramatic  Life  As  I  Found  It,  CSt.  Loub,  1880), 
passim;  George  D.  Ford:  These  Were  Actors.  (New  York,  1955),  passim, 
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The  “NEWBURYPORT  CIRCUS  .  .  .  ,  the  new  EQUES¬ 
TRIAN  COMPANY  ...”  opened  4:30  on  May  ist,  18 ii; 
boxes  at  one  dollar,  the  pit  at  50  cents  and  any  child  under  ten 
at  half  price.  The  band  played  various  airs  while  the  audience  as¬ 
sembled,  and  at  a  bugle  call,  “the  brilliant  performance  [com¬ 
menced  with]  the  Grand  Military  Manoevres  by  eight  Riders. ”®‘’ 
Between  the  advertising  and  the  arrival  of  the  company  two  of 
the  horsemen  became  lost  and  Cayetano  was  forced  to  ask  Prince 
Stetson  of  the  Wolfe  Tavern  to  supply  him  with  two  riders.  Mr. 
Stetson  “  .  .  .referred  Cayetano  to  Samuel  Shaw  and  David  Em¬ 
ery,  as  two  of  the  best  military  riders  in  the  place  [town].  These 
gentlemen  hesitated  respecting  joining  such  a  show,  but  by  the 
sohcitations  of  friends  their  scruples  were  overruled.  The  matter 
was  kept  secret;  only  a  select  few  knew  of  their  intention,  and  the 
uniform  would  prove  a  perfect  disguise.”^®  The  future  Mrs.  Emery 
confessed  to  Sarah  Ann  long  years  after,  “I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  known  either  Mr.  Shaw  or  Mr.  Emery  had  they  not  given  a 
little  private  signal.  [Young  men  on  the  town!]  They  did  them¬ 
selves  great  credit,  rode  better  even  than  the  trained  equestrians. 
Cayetano  was  highly  delighted,  and  was  most  profuse  in  his  en¬ 
comiums  and  compliments.”^^  There  followed  feats  of  “Horse¬ 
manship,  Vaulting  and  Agility,”  for  which  bills  of  the  day  gave 
the  full  details. Haec  olitn  meminisse  juvabitl  The  pavilion  at 
at  the  opening  performance  was  not  full  as  the  Herald  editorial 
on  May  3rd  commented:  “We  were  sorry  to  see  the  debut  of  this 
new  company,  with  the  boxes  so  thinly  attended  .  .  .  .”  The 
subsequent  success  of  the  company  was  not  outstanding  by  any 
means,  but  it  was  successful  enough  to  hold  the  company  for  over 
two  weeks.  The  editor  continued  to  say  that  equestrian  amuse¬ 
ments,  though  new  to  the  town,  were  “  .  .  .  perhaps  the  most 
innocent  that  could  be  introduced.  Dramatic  exhibitions  have  fre¬ 
quently  injurious  effects,  which  cannot  rationally  be  expected 
from  the  Ampitheatre  [sic].”  There  was  no  point  to  compare 
Cayetano  with  other  equestrians  “  ...  as  many  of  our  citizens 
had  never  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  the  kind — ,”  but  all  who  did 

69.  Herald,  Apr.  30. 

70.  Emery,  Reminiscences,  pp.  259-60.  David  Emery  was  Sarah  Ann's 
father.  This  circus  turn  was  a  youthful  escapade. 

71.  Ibid. 
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attend  the  first  performance  were  satisfied.  The  writer  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  giving  "...  unmerited  praise,  but  merely  to  speak  in 
just  commendation.”  This  candor  is  an  on-shore  breeze  in  the 
sultry  air  of  damnation:  “The  incomparable  adroitness  of  Mr. 
Cayetano,  while  it  almost  rivitted  [sic]  the  spectator  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  excited  his  unbounded  applause  and  admiration;  nor 
were  the  others  much  less  deserving.” 

The  second  performance  on  the  3rd  was  crowded:  Mrs.  Emery 
tells  of  the  full  house,  "...  seat  after  seat  and  box  after  box 
filled  with  the  wisdom,  wit,  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  town  and 
vicinity  .  .  .  She  also  saw  conservative  business  men  and  their 
sons  in  the  pit,  a  sight  which  soothed  her  uneasiness  in  visiting  the 
exhibition.  She  survived  her  visit  to  the  baleful  pavilion,  in  fact 
her  account  has  a  happy  tone.  The  detailed  advertising  for  the 
performance  of  the  3rd  may  have,  in  a  large  way,  turned  the  va¬ 
cillating  curiosity  and  conscience  of  some.  The  bill  was  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  first  show:  the  overture,  a  note  on  the  bugle  intro¬ 
ducing  the  “Grand  Military  Manoeuvres  by  eight  Riders”^®  who 
dashed  in  "...  in  a  showy  uniform  in  single  file;  they  rushed 
around  the  ring,  then  followed  a  series  of  splendid  feats  of  horse¬ 
manship  and  military  tactics. Master  Tatnal,  a  pupil  of  Caye¬ 
tano,  performed  several  gymnastic  feats,  followed  by  another  pu¬ 
pil,  Master  Duffee,  a  Negro  boy  "...  who  drew  down  the 
house  by  his  feats  of  agility,  leaping  over  a  whip  and  hoop.”  Mr. 
Codet  turned  backward  somersaults  on  his  racing  horse.  The 
clown,  Mr.  Menial,  performed  vaulting  feats  and  buffoon  tricks 
on  horseback.  On  two  horses  Mr.  Cayetano  executed  “.  .  .  the 
laughable  scene  of  the  Fish  Woman,  or  the  Metamorphose."  Mrs. 
Emery  enjoyed  this  scene,  describing  it:  "With  a  foot  on  each 
horse  he  rode  forward,  habited  as  an  immensely  fat  fisherwoman, 
in  a  huge  bonnet  and  uncouth  garments.  Riding  rapidly  around 
the  ring,  he  divested  himself  of  this  and  several  other  suits,  end¬ 
ing  in  making  his  final  bow  as  an  elegant  cavalier.”^®  Then  the 
leaping  performance  of  the  horse  Syrian;  Master  Duffee  danced  a 
hornpipe  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  standing  on  tiptoe,  he  rode 
the  horse  at  full  gallop  around  the  ring.  Prodigious  feats,  we  are 

73.  Herald,  May  3. 
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reminded  for  one  so  young.  Ocelot,  another  equine  star,  posted 
in  various  attitudes,  after  which  he  took  a  “  .  .  .  Collation  with 
his  master,” — a  feat  which  should  have  settled  once  and  for  all, 
the  age-old  question  of  a  centaur’s  diet.  This  led  to  another  of  Mr. 
Cayetano’s  stellar  acts,  the  Canadian  Peasant;  also  feats  of  horse¬ 
manship  with  hoops,  hats  and  gloves,  ending  with  the  “  .  .  .  leap 
of  the  four  Ribbons,  separated  and  together.”  Mr.  Cayetano  per¬ 
formed  the  Pyramid  with  young  Duffee,  a  Flying  Mercury,  stand¬ 
ing  on  his  shoulders.  A  moment’s  respite  from  the  horses  was  the 
“Trampohn  exercise”  by  Messrs.  Menial,  Codet  and  Master  Duffee 
as  they  somersaulted  over  men’s  heads,  finishing  with  an  “  .  .  .  ex¬ 
traordinary  leap  over  six  Horses.”  The  Pedestal  scene  came  next, 
the  Horses  of  Knowledge  standing  and  posting  in  varied  attitudes. 
The  long  performance  galloped  to  a  conclusion  with  the  comic 
equestrian  act  of  the  "...  Taylor,  riding  to  Waterford  upon 
the  unequalled  Horse  Zebra,  by  Mr.  Menial.”  Mrs.  Emery  noting, 
“This  was  a  most  laughable  farce,  Zebra  being  a  Jack  trained  to 
the  part.  This  elicited  a  storm  of  applause,  and  the  play  ended 
with  cheer  after  cheer.”’®  The  price  of  tickets  remained  as  on  the 
opening  day,  and  were  sold  "...  at  the  Office  of  the  Circus  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  performance,  or  at  Mr.  Stetson’s  Bar-Room 
at  any  time.” 

The  Circus  played  the  customary  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  Since  there  was  no  mention  in  the  Herald  of  a  postpone¬ 
ment  due  to  inclement  weather — as  there  will  be  next  week,  the 
|jerformance  of  Tuesday,  May  7th,  “This  Afternoon  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  the  fourth  Representation,””  was  an  extra  one.  Since 
Tuesday  the  7th  was  the  “fourth  Representation,”  there  had  been 
and  unadvertised  performance  on  Monday  the  6th,  and  the  bill 
was,  without  doubt,  a  repeat  of  the  first  two.  This  Tuesday’s  show 
contained  "...  a  number  of  new  feats  of  Horsemanship  and 
Agihty;  also  remarkable  feats  of  ground  and  lofty  Tumbling  .  .  . 
jjerformed  by  Messrs.  Menial,  Codet,  Duffee  and  Tatnal.  The 
whole  to  conclude  with  the  Taylor’s  Journey  to  Waterford;  by  Mr. 
Menial.” 

On  May  loth,  Mr.  Cayetano  &  Co.  offered  “another  grand  and 

76.  Ibid.,  p.  261. 
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brilliant”  equestrian  show  with  gymnastics.'^*  This  performance, 
now  divided  into  two  acts,  followed  the  listing  of  May  7th  until 
the  middle  of  act  two.  After  Cayetano  and  young  Duffee’s  Pyramid 
act,  “the  performance  will  be  varied  (for  the  first  time)  by  the 
very  elegant  performance  on  the  SLACK  ROPE,  by  Mr.  Codet, 
who  will  signalize  himself  in  many  feats  too  numerous  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.”  Mr.  Menial  brought  out  his  difficult  act,  the  “Whirligig” 
on  the  rope.  And  another  slack  rope  first  for  the  town  was  “The 
Drunken  Soldier”  doing  his  Manuel  Exercises.  It  was  very  elegant 
and  very  difficult.  The  “Trampolin  Exercise”  was  repeated;  and 
the  whole  concluded  with  the  "  .  .  .  laughable  scene  of  The 
Brother  Millers,  by  the  whole  Company.”  These  new  numbers 
added  enough  novelty  to  offset  the  other  repeated  acts. 

Mrs.  Redon  made  her  first  appearance  with  the  circus  on  Tues¬ 
day,  May  14th.’®  The  performance  was  promised  “  .  .  .  (if  the 
weather  permit)  by  adjournment  from  yesterday.”  No  other  news 
was  forthcoming. 

The  company  played  the  usual  Wednesday  show  on  the  1 5th. 
On  the  17th,  the  Herald  announced:  “POSITIVELY  THE  LAST 
PERFORMANCE  .  .  .  THIS  AFTERNOON  .  .  .  .”  Mrs. 
Redon  was  written  in  for  her  third  appearance.  The  program, 
with  no  other  specified  performers,  presented  “Horsemanship, 
Vaulting  &  Agility  ...  by  the  WHOLE  COMPANY,  .  .  . 
GROUND  &  LOFTY  TUMBLING,  and  exhibitions  on  the 
SLACK  ROPE,  in  which  among  other  things,  Mr.  Menial  will 
perform  the  extraordinary  feat  of  the  Whirligig,  surrounded  by 
FIRE  WORKS.”  Those  absent  handbills  told  the  particulars. 

A  Communication  in  the  Herald  of  the  17th  reviews  the  first 
circus  season  in  Newburyport  with  a  critical  sharpness,  unusual 
in  this  early  period  outside  the  cities.  Liberal  minds  both  here  and 
abroad  have  long  approved,  encouraged  and  supported  equestrian 
performances.  Now  the  inhabitants  of  Newburyport  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  watch  "...  an  exceUent  company  of  Riders  .  .  .  ^ 
who  have  met  warm  approval  in  the  cities;  many  who  have  visited 
the  celebrated  riding  schools  abroad,  say  that  the  performances  of 
Messrs.  Cayetano  &  Co.  are  equal  to  them.  “It  is  difficult  to  bestow 
on  any  one  performer  a  particular  share  of  praise  where  all  are  ex- 
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cellent,  Mr.  Cayetano,  the  manager,  deserves  unqualified  applause 
for  his  own  performances  and  for  the  variety  and  excellent  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  exhibitions.  Praise  will  not  reach  the  merits  of 
Mrs.  Redon’s  graceful  and  elegant  riding — it  must  be  witnessed 
to  be  duly  admired.  In  fact,  the  whole  corps  appear  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  maxim,  that  “They  who  live  to  please, 
must  please  to  five.”  The  editorial  closed  with  the  hope  for  a 
“FULL  HOUSE’’  for  the  final  performance,  trusting  that  the 
management  would  have  “  .  .  .  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
crowded  Pit;  .  .  .  [and]  not  have  the  mortification  of  taking  'a 
pitiful  account  of  empty  boxes.’  ’’ 

After  leaving  Newburyport,  the  troupe  played  Exeter,  N.  H., 
and  early  in  June,  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Here  they  gave  a  benefit 
performance  on  June  7,  181 1*®  the  proceeds  of  which  were  sent 
the  sufferers  from  the  Great  Fire  which  destroyed  much  of  the 
business  center  of  Newburyport  on  May  31,  1811.  At  the  Essex 
Institute  there  is  a  photostat  of  the  handbill  of  this  June  7th  show 
—FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  SUFFERERS  IN  THE  LATE 
FIRE  AT  NEWBURYPORT.  AH  the  company  who  had  appeared 
here  in  May  performed  their  various  star  acts  and  joined  at  the 
end  in  “The  laughable  scene  of  the  BROTHER  MILLERS.  .  .  . 
'The  whole  to  conclude  by  the  Elegant  Fire  Works,  Composed  of 
a  Sun  of  different  colours,  and  the  Grand  Mill  of  Don  Quixote." 
In  an  editorial  on  June  1 8th,  the  Herald  lauded  Messrs.  Cayetano 
&  Co.  for  their  generosity,  “Our  citizens  are  not  unmindful  of  such 
an  act  of  distinguished  benevolence.’’ 

So.  Herald,  June  8,  1811. 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  SWEAT’S  PERSONAL  DIARY  OF  THE 
EXPEDITION  AGAINST  TICONDEROGA, 

MAY  2  -  NOVEMBER  7,  1758 
Edited  by  Paul  O.  Blanchette 

Contrary  to  popular  tradition,  Americans  did  not  enter  the 
Revolution  as  novices  in  the  grim  business  of  war.  The  French 
and  Indian  War  served  as  a  valuable  training  ground  for  many  a 
soldier  who  toted  a  musket  two  decades  later  in  the  patriot  forces. 
Such  a  man  u’as  William  Sweat,  author  of  this  diary,  who  went 
on  the  Ticonderoga  Expedition  in  1758,  and  who  was  commis¬ 
sioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Essex  Regiment  of 
Massachusetts  in  1777.^ 

Sweat  (or  Swett),  whose  family  name  was  subjected  to  numer¬ 
ous  variations  in  spelling,  was  born  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in 
1730.2  A  shipwright  by  trade,  he  enlisted  for  the  Ticonderoga 
campaign  and  soon  found  himself  making  and  caring  for  “radows” 
and  "battoes"  for  the  military.^  Like  many  other  men  from  Essex 
County  who  were  associated  with  maritime  activities,  he  put  his 
civilian  talents  to  use  for  military  purpose. 

Sweat’s  diary  of  his  experiences  on  the  Ticonderoga  campaign 
provides  a  vivid  and  true  picture  of  the  harsh  life  of  the  soldiers 
as  well  as  the  officers  of  that  day.  Ironically,  some  of  the  English 
officers  like  Thomas  Gage  on  whose  side  Sweat  fought  in  1758 
were  to  be  his  foes  by  1775.  After  the  Revolutionary  War  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  Essex  County  and  died  in  Salisbury  in  1808  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight.* 

Sailsbury,  may  the  2nd,  1758,  Inlisted  to  go  for  Canady  In 
Colnol  prible’s  Rigement,®  In  Cpt  William  Osgood’s  Compeny. 

Wensday  24  Day,  Marcht  off  from  Sailsbury  &  steard  SW  till 

1.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolution  (Boston,  1896)  XV,  310. 

2.  E.  S.  Stackpole,  Swett  Genealogy  (Lewiston,  Me.,  1912)  p.  45. 

3.  South  Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  Salem,  book  116,  leaf  263. 

4.  Stackpole,  op.  cit.,  p.  45. 

5.  Col.  jedidiah  Preble  of  Falmouth  who  received  his  commission  from 
Governor  Pownall  to  raise  the  regiment  for  a  general  invasion  of  Canada. 
He  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  in  1759,  and  soon  after  the  capture 
of  Quebw  was  mven  command  of  Fort  Pownall  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penob¬ 
scot.  In  1774  he  was  one  of  three  officers  to  command  the  Provincial 
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wee  came  to  moses  Bayle’s,  inholder,  in  Newbury  new  town, 
which  is  6  miles  from  Sailsbury  point,  so-called:  here  wee  eat 
Breakfast  &  made  no  long  tarry.  But  marcht  8c  went  through 
Bradford  town  near  heaver  hill®  town  about  12a  clock  in  the  Day. 
we  eat  Dinner  at  one  mr  Webster’s,  and  marcht  on  8c  came  to 
andover  where  wee  found  the  people  very  kind  to  us,  8c  gave  us 
vitles  8c  Drink  enough,  we  came  to  henery  abit’s,  inholder,  where 
we  Refreshed  ourselves  with  a  Boul  of  todey,  8c  Rested  ourselves  a 
while;  8c  Six  of  our  Compeny  came  up  with  us,  for  wee  had  Ben 
the  foremost  of  the  Compeny,  to  wit,  Joseph  page,  Jesse  turreU  8c 
myself;  for  wee  choose  to  keep  few  together,  it  Being  more  for  our 
profit  as  to  vitles  8c  drink,  now  we  thought  it  proper  not  to  tarry 
here  this  night  But  we  marcht  about  1V2  miles  further,  at  one 
Sebediah  abit’s,  which  is  26^2  miles  from  Sailsbury' :  here  wee 
Lodged  this  night. 

Thirsday  the  25  Day,  Wee  got  up  early  in  the  morning,  8c  the 
people  gave  us  a  Breakfast,  for  thay  w'ould  not  take  any  thing  of 
us  for  our  Lodging  8c  vitles.  wee  marcht  about  4  a  clock  in  the 
morning,  8c  came  to  one  Kiteridge’s,  inholder,  in  Tueksbury  town, 
about  6  a  clock  in  the  morning,  where  we  drinked  a  dram  of 
Clough  water,  8c  marcht  on  till  we  came  to  one  Benjamin  Lewises, 
Inholder,  we  eat  Breakfast  here,  8c  marcht  on  8c  came  to  Bilireca 
town;  from  thence  to  Bedford  town,  here  we  Bought  a  dinner,  8c 
marcht  on  and  came  to  Concord  town  about  3  a  clock  in  the 
aftern(K)n,  where  we  stayed  8c  eat  Supper  8c  Lodged,  this  town 
is  about  19  miles  from  abit’s. 

Fryday  the  26  Day.  wee  eat  Breakfast  here,  now  the  cheife  of 
our  compeny  came  up  with  us  about  7  a  clock  this  morning,  we 
Stayed  till  10  a  clock,  8c  marcht  till  we  came  to  one  Decon  Rice’s, 
inholder,  in  Suesbury  town.  Refreshed  our  selves  a  while  8c  marcht 
on  8c  came  to  Colnol  williams’,  inholder,  in  Molbery’  town,  where 
we  called  for  a  dinner  But  Could  not  have  any  then;  But  were 
forced  to  go  a  Little  farther  to  a  priviate  house,  where  we  eat  at 
one  Stephen  how’s,  inholder. 

['The  leaf  containing  the  entry  for  May  27th  is  missing.] 

Sunday  28  Day,  Wee  Came  back  to  Cpt  Curtises  in  order  to 
Receve  our  Biliten  money  about  8  a  clock  in  the  morning.  But 
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OUT  Capten  was  not  come,  So  that  wee  could  not  take  our  Bilit- 
ing  yet.  we  Styed  here  the  chief  of  the  Day  &  Read  a  sermon  of 
mr  Webster’s,  &  Sung  psalms,  wee  Live  very  well  now,  as  Long  as 
the  mony  Last,  But  we  are  allmost  out  of  money  now,  &  without  a 
new  Recrute  wee  shall  Soon  find  an  alteration  of  times,  wee  stayed 
here  while  the  sun  about  a  hour  high,  &  went  to  our  old  place, 
where  wee  Lodged  the  night  Before,  where  the  people  were  ex¬ 
ceeding  kind  to  us:  wee  Lodged  here  this  night. 

monday  29  Day,  wee  eat  Breakfast  here  &  wee  marcht  Back 
again  to  Cpt  Curtises,  where  we  Stayed  the  chief  of  the  Day,  in 
order  to  take  our  Biliting  money,  wee  marcht  up  to  the  town  about 
3  a  clock  in  the  afternoon  &  Recievid  our  Blankets,  Snapsacks, 
flasks,  hatchets.  But  it  was  now  so  Late  that  wee  could  not  take 
our  alowance  of  provision  this  Day;  But  wee  were  forced  to  take 
to  our  Camps  again  this  night,  wee  have  now  A  very  good  Lodg¬ 
ing,  But  must  soon  expect  worse. 

Tuesday  30  Day,  1758,  wee  eat  Breakfast  this  morning,  & 
marcht  for  north  hamton  about  8  a  clock  in  the  morning,  &  came 
to  mr.  hobard’s,  inholder,  where  wee  Stayed  a  while,  till  our  of- 
fersers  came  up.  wee  were  obliged  to  Leave  two  of  our  men,  to 
wit,  Jacob  Blasdell  &  Ezra  getchel,  that  were  taken  Sick  at  woster 
town;  this  is  Lister  town,  wee  marcht  from  here,  &  came  to  amos 
talor’s,  inholder,  where  we  eat  dinner  By  the  meeting  house,  & 
marcht  on  and  came  through  Spencer  town,  &  came  to  Brookfield 
town,  to  one  Nathan  Wallcute,  inholder,  where  wee  intended  to 
Stay  this  night:  But  wee  could  not  Because  their  was  so  many 
Companys,  But  were  forced,  I  &  some  others,  to  go  a  little  further 
to  one  feniase  walker’s,  where  we  Lodged  this  night;  which  is  1 7 
miles  from  Woster  town. 

Wensday  31  Day,  eat  Breakfast  &  marcht  &  went  3  miles  at 
one  gillbord’s,  inholder,  at  the  sine  of  the  seven  Stars:  here  wee 
see  A  flock  of  goats,  wee  came  a  little  further,  and  eat  Dinner  at 
the  Sine  of  the  white  horse,  &  marcht  on  &  came  over  a  very  Bad 
hill,  &  it  Rained  the  chief  of  the  Day,  which  made  it  very  Bad 
going,  wee  came  about  a  mile  past  this  hill,  &  came  to  one  John 
Downin’s,  inholder,  where  wee  Stoped  our  wagon  &  packs  in  the 
Barn.  But  the  house  was  so  full  that  wee  could  not  Stay  at  this 
house.  But  some  Lodged  in  the  Bam  &  some  in  houses.  I  &  four 
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more  Lod[g]ed  at  a  house  Back  in  the  feilds,  at  one  Cominses, 
whare  wee  eat  supper  &  Lodged,  this  place  is  Called  ware  river 
parish,  which  is  14  miles  from  Walcut’s. 

June  the  1,  1758,  we  eat  Brakfast  here,  &  went  Back  to  our 
packs,  it  Rained  so  fast,  this  Day,  that  wee  could  not  go  till  the 
afternoon;  then  wee  marcht  of.  But  it  Rained  so  fast  it  made  it 
very  Bad  traveling,  wee  went  on  till  wee  came  to  Cold  Spring, 
But  the  way  was  so  Bad  that  the  wagnor  could  not  carray  the 
packs.  But  wee  were  forced  to  take  them  out  &  carry’  them  our¬ 
selves;  expecting  to  Stop  at  the  next  tavarn.  But  when  w’e  came 
there,  they  were  so  full  that  wee  could  not  stay  with  any  comfort, 
not  so  much  as  in  the  Barn;  this  was  at  one  nathanell  Ly’man's, 
inholder.  But  our  Company  was  so  Broken,  now,  that  some  of 
them  were  forced  to  stay  here,  also  all  our  offecers.  But  I  &  8 
more  went  about  3  miles  further,  at  one  aaron  dwit’s,  inholder, 
where  wee  had  a  Supper  &  a  very  good  Lodging;  which  is  by  the 
meeting  house  which  is  1 1  miles  from  downing’s,  inholder.  We 
have  steared,  for  this  two  days  march,  about  norwest  &  be  north, 
this  Land  is  very  uneaven  &  wodze,  yet  it  is  spriney*  ground  &  a 
good  Soyl. 

fryday  2  Day,  wee  eat  Breakfast  here,  &  marcht  after  all  our 
company  came  up,  &  went  4  miles  &  to  one  Jonathan  graves’,  in- 
holdr,  where  wee  Stayed  this  Day  &  eat  Dinner  &  Lodged  at  one 
house  a  Little  further,  wee  eat  Supper  here  &  Lodged. 

Safer  day  3,  1758,  wee  eat  Breakfast,  &  marcht  for  Northam- 
ton.  wee  marcht  9  miles  to  Hadley  town,  where  wee  came  about 
12  a  clock  in  the  day,  where  wee  called  for  a  dinner,  this  is  a 
very  hansom  settlement,  &  the  Land  very  Leval:  it  Lyes  north 
&  South,  with  a  River  Runing  by  it:  their  is  about  60  housen 
in  it.  hatfield  town  Lyes  a  Little  to  the  north  of  it,  only  the  River 
parts  it,  which  is  much  like  it:  here  we  Stayed  this  night. 

4  Day,  on  Sunday  wee  passed  over  the  River  about  7  a  clock  in 
the  morning,  &  went  over  2  miles  of  intervale,  &  came  into  north- 
amton  town,  which  is  a  very  thick  settlement  &  choice  Land,  it 
Lyes  near  about  north  &  south;  there  is  a  mountain  lyes  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  town,  called  mount  tom.  here  I  &  8  or  10  more 
went  to  meeting  in  the  fore  noon.  But  were  forced  to  march,  in  the 


8.  springy. 
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after  noon,  about  4  miles  into  the  woods,  where  wee  incamped 
this  night,  wee  steared  now,  for  the  chief  of  the  time,  about  west 
norwest. 

Monday  5  Day,  wee  eat  Brakfast  &  marcht  12  miles  into  the 
woods,  But  it  was  exceeding  Bad  going,  wee  march  on  till  wee 
were  tired,  &  encamped,  where  we  forced  for  to  keep  a  gard,  for 
fear  of  the  indains;  we  have  now  passed  over  4  rivers,  here  we 
Stayed  this  night. 

tusday  6  Day,  we  eat  Breakfast  &  marcht  on.  But  it  was  Still 
exceeding  Bad  going,  we  went  1 8  miles  &  came  up  with  the  Rest 
of  our  Company  of  the  Rigement,  where  wee  incamped  this  night. 

Wensday  7  Day,  wee  eat  Breakfast  very  early  in  the  morning,  & 
went  a  head  of  the  Rest,  &  went  8  miles  &  came  to  Cant  husik® 
fort,  about  10  a  clock,  where  wee  Stayed  this  Day,  &  Refreshed 
our  selves,  &  washed  our  does,  &  incamped;  which  is  8  miles  this 
Day. 

thirsday  8  Day,  wee  marched  very  early  in  the  morning,  &  went 

5  miles  &  came  to  another  fort,  with  about  6  familes  in  it.  here 
wee  got  some  milk  &  eat  for  our  Breakfast,  &  Refreshed  our  selves 
a  while,  &  marcht  4  com  penes  of  us,  &  went  through  the  woods  20 
miles  that  Day;  &  came  to  clear’d  place  where  wee  incamped. 

fryday  9  Day,  wee  eat  Breakfast:  here  was  a  house  Brunt 
Down  By  the  indains.  it  Rained  this  night.  But  the  Camps  Being 
Ready  made,  wee  Lodged  prety  well,  wee  marcht  early  in  the 
morn.  But  it  was  exceeding  Bad  going,  there  was  so  many  Brocks 

6  Bogs  to  pass  over,  wee  went  on  till  wee  came  to  green  Bust,*® 
where  we  came  about  Sun  seet,  which  is  24  miles  we  went  this 
Day.  now  the  chief  of  the  compeny  was  very  weary  &  lame:  now 
we  were  not  alowed  to  go  over  to  albany.  Because  of  the  Smallpox, 
But  were  forced  to  camp  in  the  woods. 

Saterday  10  Day,  wee  went  Down  to  the  River,  &  took  our  al- 
owance  for  Seven  Days;  &  Stayed  in  the  camp  this  Day. 

Sunday  ye  11  Day,  wee  had  a  thunder  Shower  which  forced 
us  to  carry  our  packs  &  provisions  Down  to  the  River,  &  put  them 
in  a  Barn;  where  wee  Lodged  this  night. 

monday  ye  1 2  Day,  this  morning  I  &  6  more  went  to  the  uppe 

9.  Pantoosick,  original  name  of  Pittsfield. 

10.  Green  Bush. 
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part  of  the  town,  &  Brought  Down  2  whale  Boats,  to  carry  our 
Bageg  up  the  River. 

tuesday  1 3  Day,  1 8  of  our  men  were  orderd  to  go  up  the  Riv¬ 
er,  to  carry  our  Colnel  &  other  ofecers;  &  all  the  Rest  of  our  men 
were  ordered  to  go  Back  Down  the  River,  about  30  miles,  to  Press 
wagons,  to  carry  provisions.  But  I  &  17  more  was  ordered  over 
the  River  to  albany  town,  where  wee  waited  till  about  3  a  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  then  we  Sat  out  up  the  River,  &  went  to  half 
moon,  where  we  inca[mped].  The  coas  we  steared,  about  north. 

Wesday  the  14  Day,  wee  sat  out  about  7  a  clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  &  passed  over  4  pear  of  falls,  &  came  to  Still  water  the  Sun 
an  hour  high,  which  is  14  miles  from  half  moon;  where  we  in- 
camped  in  our  Boat. 

1 5  Day,  on  this  day,  wee  embarcked  again,  &  came  to  Saratoge, 
where  there  was  a  fort,  &  80  carts  of  provisions  in  order  to  go  up 
the  next  Day.  wee  had  a  gard,  now,  upon  each  side  of  the  River, 
for  fear  of  the  indains,  which  had  killed  tAvo  men,  just  Before, 
about  this  place,  wee  Lodged  here  this  night  in  our  whale  Boat. 

fryday,  1 6  Day,  wee  went  up  about  a  mile  with  our  whale  Boat, 
&  was  foced  to  Stop,  Becuse  there  was  not  water  enough  over 
the  falls,  this  is  the  9  pear  of  falls;  we  came  over  9  of  them,  but 
wee  were  forced  now  to  go  take  al  our  Bagag  out  of  the  whale 
Boat,  &  carry  them  in  the  Cart  about  6  miles  to  fort  miller;  where 
wee  took  a  Batto”  &  marched  again,  &  Rowed  about  7  miles,  & 
came  to  fort  edward,  where  we  came  about  3  a  clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  :  we  Lodged  in  the  Barrok  this  night. 

Saterday  17  Day,  our  alowance  Being  out,  w’ee  Drawed  for  5 
days:  wee  washed  our  does  this  night. 

Sunday  18  Day,  I  entred  into  the  carpenters’  works,  maigor 
Rodgers^2  came  in  to  Day  with  Bad  news,  for  he  had  his  Company 
Broke  up  By  the  french  &  indains,  at  the  narrows,  &  Lost  1 3  men; 
But  the  rest  are  got  in.  But  sevaral  wounded,  our  men  are  going 
up  to  the  Lake  Dayli,  &  carring  Battoes  in  order  to  go  on  for 
ticonteroge. 

monday  19,  1758,  about  12  a  clock  came  in  here  a  flag  of 
truce,  with  20  men;  &  one  of  the  Raglers  shot  one  of  the  men, 

11.  Bateau,  a  light  flat-bottomed  boat  tapered  at  the  ends,  adapted  for 
use  on  rivers. 

1 2.  Robert  Rogers,  famed  leader  of  the  (Colonial  rangers. 
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as  he  was  upon  gard,  upon  mistake,  a  grate  number  of  wagons 
went  up  to  the  Lake  this  Day,  &  some  of  our  artillre. 

Tuesday  20  Day,  another  Body  of  men  marcht  of  for  Lake 
george;  also  Rodgers  marcht  again  for  ticonteoge  with  1 500  men. 

Wensday  2 1  Day,  wee  had  a  smart  thunder  Shower,  that  Bee- 
gan  about  three  a  clock  in  the  afternoon,  &  held  while  night,  now 
I  was  not  very  well,  By  Reason  of  a  Bad  cold. 

thirsday,  22  Day,  it  Rained  this  Day.  wee  beared,  this  Day,  that 
3  of  our  prosners  Deserted  from  the  french,  &  gives  an  acompt 
that  they  are  starving. 

fryday,  23  Day,  I  Remained  not  well.  But  I  worked  the  chief 
of  this  Day. 

Saterday  24  Day,  I  worked  all  Day,  to  get  Ready  for  a  march 
the  next  Day. 

Sunday  25  Day,  wee  marcht  of  for  Lake  george,  with  about 
100  wagons;  where  wee  arived  about  Sunset,  &  saw  the  Ruens  of 
the  fort. 

Monday  26  Day,  it  Rained  this  Day,  the  Chief  of  the  Day.  I 
went  out  in  the  woods  to  get  some  polls  to  pich  a  Long  tent  for 
the  Rigers.  our  generall  came  in  to  the  Camps  this  evining. 

tuesday  27  Day,  it  Rained  here  this  Day,  &  Stormed  very  Bad, 
the  wind  Being  north  east.  I  was  now  in  good  helth:  it  Rained 
all  this  night. 

Wensday  28  Day,  now  grate  preprations  are  making  for  car- 
raing  on  the  Campain;  wee  are  now  Loading  the  Battows  to  go 
up  to  the  upper  island  with  war  Like  stores. 

thursday  29  Day,  I  was  now  in  prity  good  helth.  But  two  of 
our  mess  was  not  very  well,  the  wether  is  now  very  faverable  to  us. 

fryday  30  Day,  1  went  to  work  on  the  whale  Boat,  to  Repair 
them  for  our  ofecers  to  go  to  the  narrows,  we  now  have  very  good 
wether  &  the  Battoes  are  Loading  very  fast,  &  they  are  making  a 
floating  Batery. 

Saterday  ye  i,  1758,  1  worked  yet  on  the  whale  Boats:  Enoch 
fowler  now  was  very  ill.  this  day  our  Compeny  came  in  to  the 
camps,  &  colnol  Bagly  Rigement  came  in,  &  I  see  my  Brother 
Enoch. 

Sunday  2  Day,  1000  of  the  Royal  amaricans  in  Barcked  & 

13.  Ck>I.  Jonathan  Bagiev,  a  native  of  Amesbury,  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  Essex  County  Regiment  in  1767. 
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went  up  to  the  upper  ilend,  which  is  about  1 3  miles  from  here, 
it  Rained  in  the  afternoon  very  fast. 

Monday  3  Day,  it  was  a  very  hot  Day.  general  Jonson’s^*  Son 
came  here  to  Day,  &  said  that  his  father  was  very  nigh,  with  1500 
mohogs. 

tuesday  4  Day,  I  graved*®  the  whale  Boats,  &  lanched  them  into 
the  water,  &  fix’d  them  all  in  order  for  to  inbark  the  next  morning. 

Wensday  5  Day,  wee  all  inbarked  &  went  about  20  miles  up, 
&  halted  the  army  about  Sunseet,  &  Rest  till  10  a  clock;  &  then 
all  set  out  again,  &  gowed  all  night,  &  in  the  morning  wee  were 
near  our  Landing  place,  we  Spyed  the  french  encampment  about 
3  miles  Before  we  got  there,  the  french  Stayed  at  there  encamp¬ 
ment  till  we  came  closeby.  our  armey  Landed  about  9  a  clock  in 
the  morning.  Lord  how*®  headed  the  army,  &  they  went  on  to  the 
french  encampment  &  drove  them  all  of,  &  plundred  a  grat  quan¬ 
tity  of  their  Bageg;  &  went  on  till  a  party  of  french  &  indains 
atacted  them,  which  engaged  them.  But  our  men  soon  ganid  the 
advantage  of  them,  &  took  140  prisners,  &  killid  a  grat  number 
of  them,  &  Drove  all  the  Rest  of  them  of.  &  Capt  Rodgers,  with 
a  thousand  men,  took  a  great  number  of  the  french,  &  killed  sev- 
ral.  But  my  Lord  how  was  killed,  in  first  engagement. 

thirsday  6  Day,  Capt  Rodgers  &  Colnol  Brodstrate*’  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  ground  at  the  fort,  which  is  about  4  miles  from  here, 
our  army  marcht  up  to  the  fort  to  intrench,  about  6  a  clock  in  the 
evening,  our  prisoners  were  sent  away  this  evening;  also  genral 
Jonsen  came  in  here,  this  evening,  with  300  mohogs;  also  we  had 
the  news  of  Lewesboge*®  Being  taken. 

fryday  7  Day,  our  people  got  very  near  their  intrenchment  & 
encamped  this  night. 

Saterday  8  Day,  our  armey  Sayled  up  to  their  intrenchment,  & 
Began  their  Battle;  Rodgers’  men  in  the  front,  the  granedears  next, 
&  then  the  Reglers;  &  held  their  engagement  6  hours,  &  then  Re- 
treted  Back  to  the  mills,  where  they  incamped  this  night. 

14.  Sir  William  Johnson,  well-known  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

15.  Graving,  a  nautical  term  for  cleaning  the  barnacles  from  a  ship’s 
bottom. 

16.  George  Augustus  Howe,  elder  brother  of  Lord  William  Howe  who 
commanded  the  British  forces  in  America  during  the  Revolution. 

17.  Col.  John  Biadstreet  who  rose  to  major-general  in  1772. 

18.  Louisbourg. 
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Sunday  9  Day,  wee  all  imbarcked  again  to  come  of,  &  arived 
at  fort  William  henery  about  7  a  clock  in  the  evening,  &  incam ped 
this  night. 

Monday  10  Day,  our  genral  held  a  counsel  to  see  what  to  do. 
in  the  afternoon  it  was  said  wee  were  to  make  the  second  atempt 
against  ticonderoge,  also  an  ocompt  of  the  Dead  were  given  in  to 
the  general,  which  amounted  to  4570  killed  &  wounded.^® 

tuesday  1 1  Day,  they  concluded  not  to  go  on  But  go  to  fifyt- 
ing  here  as  strong  as  poseble. 

Wensday  1 2  Day,  I  went  to  Building  a  Cook  place  for  us.  the 
Battoes  now  are  unloding  of  Stores,  &  thay  are  to  Be  sent  to  fort 
edward  again. 

thirsday  1 3  Day,  I  went  to  work  on  the  Saw  mills,  with  Capt 
osgood  &  20  of  his  Compeny.  Some  wagons  came  in  here  to  Day. 
we  have  very  good  wether  now. 

on  Fryday  July  14,  1758  1  worked  all  day  at  hewing  timber, 
our  army  now  Began  to  Be  very  sickly  &  Deyd  very  fast. 

Saterday  15  Day,  our  gard  took  3  frenchmen  up  the  Lake  & 
Brought  them  in;  they  were  soposed  to  be  Spyes. 

Sunday  1 6  Day,  1  heard  a  sermon  preacht  in  the  forenoon :  the 
text  was  in  Revelations  2  chapter,  6  verse.  I  now  went  to  our  com¬ 
pany  again. 

Monday  17  Day,  I  &  Joseph  page  &  enoch  fowler  went  Down 
to  the  half  way  Brook,-®  to  gard  wagons  &  Cattle.  Colnol  Dotey^^ 
Rigement  marcht  of  this  day  for  the  green  Bush. 

tuesday  18  Day,  I  went  to  work  on  the  Brestwork.  wee  had  a 
shower  in  the  evining  which  lasted  about  two  hours,  it  is  now  very 
Sickly  in  the  army. 

Wensday  19  Day,  wee  fineshed  our  Brestwork.  it  was  very  hot 
wether  now. 

thirsday  July  20,  1758,  news  came  into  the  camp  that  there 

19.  Casualties  were  actually  a  little  less  than  2,000,  with  the  force  of 
6,000  regulars  suffering  1,500  of  these.  The  total  strength  of  Aber- 
cromby’s  army  had  been  about  15,000. 

20.  Halfway  Brook  is  mid-point  on  the  fifteen-mile  portage  from  Fort 
Edward  to  Lake  George. 

21.  Col.  Doty  (Doughty)  was  not,  apparently,  a  very  good  regimental 
commander.  Governor  Pownall  complained  of  his  failure  to  control  his 
men  on  the  march  to  Albany,  and  after  the  battle  of  Tkonderoga  Doty 
suffered  at  least  one  mass  desertion  from  his  regiment. 
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was  20  men  killed  &  sculped,^*  at  the  half  way  Brook,  &  Rodgers 
with  party  of  men  went  out  this  night,  to  see  if  he  could  atact  the 
enemy. 

fryday  2 1  Day.  it  Rained  this  Day.  indains  were  seen  this  day. 
this  night  ar[rived]  about  40  teams. 

Sunday  23  Day,  1  was  forced  to  go  to  work  in  the  forenoon, 
heard  a  Sermon  in  the  afternoon,  by  our  Chapling.  it  Rained  this 
Day. 

monday  24  Day,  I  went  to  work  on  the  vesel.  there  was  indains 
Seen  this  morning,  near  our  Ship  yard,  it  Rained  this  night. 

tusday  25  Day,  I  was  took  out  upon  fitigue.  But  I  was  called 
to  work  on  the  vesal  in  the  afternoon,  at  9  a  clock,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  there  was  one  of  the  Reglers  hanged  for  thieft. 

Wensday  26  Day,  it  Rained  part  of  the  Day.  I  worked  all  Day 
on  the  vesal.  now  the  wether  was  very  warm. 

thirsday  27  Day,  wee  Raised  our  vesal,  &  had  very  good  Luck 
in  Raiseng. 

fryday  28  Day,  wee  got  the  floor  timber  in,  &  Stages  all  up,  fet 
for  the  wales,  this  night  we  had  news  that  the  french  &  indains 
killed  40  men  &  women  about  5  miles  above  fort  edward,  which 
were  with  the  wagons  &  oxon.^* 

Saterday  29  Day,  morning  was  Sent  out  up  the  Lake  1500  men 
to  see  if  thay  could  find  the  enemy,  for  there  was  100  Battoes  Dis¬ 
covered  about  half  way  to  ticonteroge. 

Sunday  30  Day,  was  sent  out  another  party  down  the  Lake. 

monday  3 1  Day,  I  worked  all  Day  on  the  vesal.  it  Rained  this 
night  &  Stormed  very  fast. 

August  the  I,  1758,  on  tuesday  the  wether  was  now  very  hot. 
part  of  our  Scout  came  in  this  evining,  &  said  they  Discovred 
nothing  But  the  french  party  at  the  South  Bay  just  as  they  were 
inBarcked;  But  they  could  not  catch  them,  for  they  were  too  Late. 

Wensday  2  Day,  news  came  that  Lewisbough  was  taken;  But 
our  Scout  Being  out,  our  general  thought  it  not  proper  to  fire  any 
guns. 

22.  General  Abercromby  blamed  this  incident  on  the  laxness  of  Col. 
Nichols  of  Massachusetts,  whose  regiment  was  posted  at  Halfway  Brook. 

23.  In  this  affair  Col.  Hart  of  the  New  Hampshire  regiment  refused  to 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  excusing  his  men  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  fatigued.  To  punish  him,  Abercromby  convened  a  court-martial 
of  provincial  colonels. 
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thirsday  3  Day,  this  was  the  same  Day  of  the  month  the  french 
army  Landed  for  our  fort,  the  Last  year. 

fryday  4  Day,  we  Shut  in  our  vesal  under  the  wale,  this  night 
a  small  party  of  men  were  sent  out  up  to  ticonteroge  to  see  if  they 
could  Catch  a  french  prisoner,  to  know  whether  there  was  a 
french  army  a  coming  or  not. 

Saterday  5  Day,  70  of  the  carpenters  marcht  of  for  home;  also 
three  Rigements  marcht  for  fort  edward,  to  fortify  there.  I  was 
not  very  well  this  Day,  so  that  I  could  not  work. 

Sunday  6  Day,  I  was  forced  to  go  to  work.  Joseph  page  was 
very  ill  now,  &  was  forced  to  keep  his  tent,  it  continued  very  sickly 
in  the  army  &  aspecely  among  the  new  england  men.  the  wether 
was  now  very  warm. 

Monday  7  Day,  as  a  number  of  Reglers  was  in  a  swiming, 
about  3  a  clock,  one  of  them  was  Drowned. 

tuesday  8  Day,  a  french  Deserter  came  in  &  dehvered  himself 
up,  &  Brought  news  that  the  french  had  fortified,  &  had  a  1000 
men  their,  &  cannon,  wee  had  thunder  here  this  Day. 

Wensday  9  Day,  news  came  to  our  genral,  that  major  Rodgers 
had  a  Battle  at  the  South  Bay,  with  600  men  with  him.  600  men 
more  were  orderd  to  go  &  asist  him,  which  marcht  of  imedaitly. 
wee  had  a  trial  to  Lanch  our  vesal  this  Day  in  the  afternoon.  But 
wee  could  not  make  out. 

thirsday  i  o  Day,  early  in  the  morning  wee  shored  up  the  vesal, 
&  took  out  our  Bildge  wase  &  Rised  the  ways  &  Blocked  her  up 
again,  &  she  went  of  very  well;  &  we  Rested  our  selves  this  Day. 

fryday  1 1  Day,  major  Rodgers,  with  his  Party  of  men,  came 
In  to  fort  edward,  with  50  Sculps;  But  major  putmen**  was  mis- 
en,  &  about  30  of  our  men.  this  day  in  the  morning  wee  had  a 
genrall  muster  to  see  if  man  the  Brestwork.  major  Rodgers’  fight 
was  the  8  of  this  month. 

Saterday  the  1 2  Day,  the  army  Continues  now  very  Sickly,  & 
Dey  Dayle.  a  french  flag  of  truse  came  in  here  this  night. 

Sunday  1 3  Day,  I  Stayed  from  work,  &  went  to  meeting,  our 
flage  of  truce  went  Back  with  the  french  one.  this  Day  100  carts 

24.  Israel  Putnam,  a  Connecticut  major  at  the  time,  who  was  captured 
by  the  IncUans  but  was  rescued  at  the  last  minute  after  he  had  bera  tied 
to  a  tree  to  be  burned  alive.  In  the  Revolution  Putnam  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major-general  and  achieved  his  greatest  fame  at  Bimker  Hill. 
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&  wagons  came  in  from  fort  edward,  chiefly  Lx)ded  with  Provi¬ 
sions. 

mouday  14  Day,  one  of  the  Reglers  was  Drowned,  &  another 
killed  himself,  this  Day  another  french  flag  of  truce  came  in  to 
exchange  Prisoners. 

tuesday  1 5  Day,  the  flag  of  truce  went  home.  I  worked  in  the 
fore  noon.  But  it  Rained  in  the  after  noon,  so  that  wee  could  not 
work. 

Wensday  16  Day,  it  Rained  the  cheif  of  the  Day,  genral  ly- 
man^s  sent  in  for  a  hundred  men,  to  come  &  join  him,  for  he 
had  Discovrd  a  Larg  party  of  french  &  indains,  at  the  South  Bay; 
&  the  men  were  ameidaitly  Sent  out,  from  the  half  way  Brook. 

thursday  1 7  Day,  now  wee  have  got  our  vesal  almost  flnished. 
wee  now  have  cool  nights  &  mornings,  for  the  season. 

friday  1 8  Day,  the  wether  was  very  Plasent,  &  warm  Days :  I 
worked  all  day. 

Saterday  1 9  Day,  wee  Hailed  of  our  Vesal,  &  Layed  her  at  An 
ancher,  in  order  To  hoist  our  cannon  on  Board. 

Sunday  20  Day,  I  worked  in  the  forenoon.  But  it  Rained  very 
fast  in  the  afternoon,  wee  had  the  news  of  Luesbough^^  Being 
taken,  again  this  Day;  also  to  high  Dutch  men  Deserted  from  the 
french,  &  came  to  our  advanced  gard  at  the  island. 

monday  the  21  Day,  it  was  a  Plasent  Day.  all  the  carpenters 
mar[ched]  off  this  morning.  But  they  were  emeidaitly  Stopt  again, 
&  sent  to  work  again. 

tuesday  22  Days,  Some  of  our  men  went  to  cutting  timber  for 
floing  Battres;  they  fired  at  a  mark,  also  with  two  of  our  Brass 
Pices,  also  a  hundred  Carts  with  Provisions,  this  evining  Came  in. 

Wensday  23  Day,  Some  of  our  Cannon  were  fired  at  marcks. 
the  wether  was  now  very  warm,  &  it  is  now  very  sickly. 

thursday  24  Day,  our  men  went  to  Cutting  timber,  for  Row 
galles:  the  wether  was  now  very  hot. 

fryday  2  5  Day,  our  Soop  took  a  sail  Down  the  Lake,  &  the  wind 
Being  Conterary  she  could  [not]  get  Back  again  this  night. 

Sater  Day  26  Day,  About  9  a  clock  in  the  morning,  there  was 
men  Brought  to  the  gallos,  to  Bee  hanged,  &  there  had  their  Sen- 

25.  Phineas  Lyman,  lawyer  and  Yale  graduate  from  Suflield,  Conn. 
Commanding  officer  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  Lyman  became  one  of  the 
abler  provincial  officers  of  the  campaign. 

26.  Louisbourg. 
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tenses  Past;  But  just  as  the  time  was  Expired,  that  they  should  be 
executited,  ther  Pardon  was  Read  to  them,  now  I  am  not  able 
to  [work]  By  Reason  of  a  voilent  Cold  I  had, 

Sunday  27  Day,  I  heard  Part  of  a  sermon,  But  It  was  with 
much  pains,  for  1  was  very  ill,  this  Day  we  had  Sarten  news  of 
Lewisbough  Being  taken. 

monday  28  Day,  orders  came  out  for  Every  man  that  was  abel, 
to  Be  under  arms  at  6  a  clock  in  the  after  noon,  in  order  to  fire 
three  Rounds  apeice;  which  was  Done,  &  4  of  our  Brass  cannon 
were  fired,  to  Rejoice  for  Lewisbough  Being  taken.  I  continued 
very  ill:  it  Rained  very  fast  this  night. 

Tuesday  29  Day,  I  took  doctor’s  Stuf:  1  was  now  so  week  that 
I  could  But  just  go  about,  though  the  pain  in  my  head  was  not 
so  Bad  as  it  had  Been,  this  Evining  was  very  cold,  &  all  night, 
for  the  seosen;  which  made  it  very  uncomfortable. 

Wensday  30  Day,  the  wether  continues  Coold  for  the  seosen. 
our  Colnol  Sold  his  house,  &  employs  30  men  to  Build  him  an¬ 
other. 

thirsday  31  Day,  at  7  a  clock  in  the  morning  our  Bay  forces 
were  all  under  arms,  to  See  how  many  men  there  was  fit  for  Du¬ 
ties.  I  was  now  got  Something  Better  of  my  cold.  So  that  I  walked 
about. 

fryday  the  i  September,  I  went  to  hewing  timber,  for  our 
house.  Paul  garnet  came  in,  with  Letters  from  home,  it  is  now 
Plesent  wether,  though  the  Evings  are  very  Cool. 

Saterday  2  Day,  I  &  Enoch  fowler  went  To  hewing  timber, 
again,  for  our  house,  for  I  was  Now  got  all  most  well  again,  of  my 
Cold,  the  wether  was  now  Somthing  warm,  a  flag  of  truce  came  in 
here,  this  night. 

Sunday  3  Day,  the  flag  of  truce  went  of  very  early  in  the 
morning.  But  what  there  Besiness  was  I  cannot  tell,  for  it  was  kesp 
privite.  I  did  not  work  this  Day.  Some  of  our  Scouts  came  in,  & 
says  the  indains  are  very  plenty  in  the  woods,  this  Day  I  Bought 
some  apples,  &  gave  five  pence  per  apple  for  them,  which  was  a 
Reartey. 

monday  4  Day,  I  &  enoch  fowler  went  to  hewing  timber  for  our 
house:  our  men  went  to  hailing  the  Cannon  Round  to  the  Brest 
work,  for  wee  Looked  for  a  party  of  french  &  Indians  upon  us,  for 
wee  heard  they  were  making  preprations  for  it,  at  ticonteroge. 
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tuesday  5  Day,  it  was  Rainey  &  misty  wether.  I  Began  to  work 
again,  this  Day,  on  the  Bay  Boats. 

Wensday  6  Day,  was  cold  wether  for  the  seosen.  It  was  thought 
By  the  chief  of  the  army,  that  we  should  go  on  to  ticonteroge 
again :  all  hands  to  Reparing  the  Battoes. 

Thirsday  7  Day,  news  came  into  the  Camp  that  Brodstrate  and 
Jonson  had  took  merockerway,^^  &  100  pices  of  Cannon,  &  4 
vesels,  &  a  vast  quantity  of  fir. 

fry  day  8  Day,  it  was  thought  we  should  go  home  in  about  20 
Days,  for  the  genral  said  he  Did  not  know  But  we  should  go,  in  a 
short  time. 

Saterday  9  Day,  news  came  into  the  Camp  that  the  indains  had 
fell  upon  our  picket,  as  thay  were  going  Down  to  the  half  way 
Brook,  &  killed  one  &  took  another:  it  was  judged  to  Be  a  small 
party,  a  party  of  men  was  sent  out  Directly,  from  the  camp,  to  see 
if  thay  could  find  them.  But  thay  could  not.  it  Rained  this  night, 
also  it  was  Said  our  centry  spyed  some  indains  this  night,  as  it  was 
thought. 

Sunday  i  o  Day,  our  Captain  went  of,  as  a  sick  man,  to  albany. 
I  Did  not  work  this  Day,  But  went  &  heard  2  sermons  preacht. 
my  Brother  was  now  very  ill:  I  went  to  see  him,  &  carreyd  some 
chees  to  him.  it  is  now  very  sickly  in  the  army,  &  the  people  Dyes 
very  fast. 

monday  1 1  Day,  I  went  to  work  on  our  house  again,  though  I 
was  not  very  well,  this  day  thay  all  mustred  again,  &  fired  three 
Rounds  apece,  with  Cannon  also,  &  the  cannon  on  Board  the 
Sloop  also,  to  Rejoice  for  Jonsen’s  &  Broadstreet’s  Success  at  ma- 
rackeway:  wee  also  Built  Burn  fires  upon  the  mountains,  which 
Burned  the  chief  of  the  night. 

tuesday  1 2  Day,  there  was  a  strong  talk  of  going  on  again,  our 
men  are  now  a  Building  Battres  within  our  Brest  work,  our  Sloop 
went  Down  the  Lake  to  the  first  narrows,  to  Lay  there  a  spell,  a 
number  of  Carts,  with  provisions,  came  in  here  this  night. 

Wensday  13  Day,  I  continued  not  well,  wee  beared  now  that 
there  was  twenty  20  thoasand  new  Recruets  a  coming  up,  to  go 
on  again  with  all  speed. 

thirsday  14  Day,  wee  heard  it  was  thanksgiving  Day  in  the 

27.  “merockerway”  is  a  peculiar  corruption  of  Cadaraqui,  the  British 
and  American  name  for  Fort  Frontenac. 
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province  of  the  massechutetts  Bay,  But  wee  fare  very  hard,  for  our 
alowance  is  Exceeding  short,  it  Rained  this  evining. 

fryday  1 5  Day,  it  was  a  plesent  Day.  I  [worked]  as  much  as  1 
could,  on  our  house.  30  of  our  sick  men  were  ordred  home  by  the 
Docter,  the  first  Carts  that  came,  the  nights  are  now  very  cold,  & 
mornings,  wee  had  a  frost  this  night,  which  is  the  forth  or  fifth 
frost  wee  had,  &  it  is  very  sickly  now',  people  Deys  very  fast, 
in  our  Rigement,  one  of  Cpt  Coob’s^**  men  Dey  this  night,  very 
sudenly,  in  his  tent,  to  wit,  Benjamin  welch. 

Saterday  16  Day,  I  had  such  a  coof  that  1  could  not  sleep  a 
nights,  our  Sloop  came  up  to  the  head  of  the  Lake  again.  30  of 
our  sick  men,  of  our  Regiment,  are  orderd  home,  which  were 
cleard  by  the  Docter,  two  out  of  our  Company,  moses  true,  Joshua 
mackfield,  which  are  to  go  of  the  first  carts  that  comes,  our  men 
are  now  Building  a  wharf;  But  I  continued  not  well,  I  was  not 
able  to  work,  it  Rained  this  night.  But  sleep  more  this  night  than 
I  had  for  some  time. 

Sunday  17  Day,  I  was  so  hoas  By  Reason  of  my  Cold,  that  I 
could  hardly  speak.  I  beared  two  sermons  this  Day:  it  was  a  Cold, 
scwaly  Day  for  the  seoson,  the  wind  Being  at  the  north. 

monday  18  Day,  now  our  men  Dyes  very  fast  &  sudenly,  for 
thay  fall  Down  Ded  as  thay  are  traveling.  I  worked  some  too  day, 
a  Sawing  Boards  for  our  house,  though  it  was  with  much  pains 
By  Reason  of  my  Coof.  it  was  very  cold  nights  for  the  seosen. 

tusday  1 9  Day,  ordus  came  out  to  hall  out  the  Battoes  &  Calk 
them,  in  order  to  go  on  again  to  ticonteroge:  it  was  said  there  was 
6000  Regler  trups^  upon  their  march  for  this  place,  this  night 
was  Cold  for  the  seosan. 

u'ensday  20  Day,  wee  moved  into  our  house:  I  was  now  so 
Bad  By  Reason  of  my  cold,  I  was  not  able  to  wak.  But  I  had  a  good 
Stomach  to  my  vituls.  our  people  Lanched  the  Larg  Bay  Boat  this 
Day.  it  Rained  this  night. 

thirsday,  2 1 ,  Day,  it  Cleared  of  pleasent  this  Day,  wee  Begun 

28.  This  would  be  Capt.  Samuel  Cobb,  whose  journal  of  the  campaign 
is  printed  in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  Maine  Renister 
(Portland,  1905).  Cobb  was  engaged  in  building  the  lake  ships  on  which 
Sweat  also  work^.  A  muster  roll  of  Preble’s  re^ment  in  the  same  volume 
lists  William  Sweat  of  Salisbury  in  Capt.  William  Osgood's  company. 

29.  'These  troops  were  coming  by  way  of  Boston  and  were  from  the 
British  forces  at  Louisbourg. 
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another  Bay  Boat,  Capt  oad  Being  chief  order  of  it.  it  is  said  that 
the  Boston  foces  are  to  go  home  in  1 6  Days,  our  Levitanent  is  now 
very  ill. 

fry  day  22  Day,  the  wether  was  something  warmer  than  it  was. 
this  Day  1  was  taken  with  a  pain  in  my  Bowels  as  I  was  Washing 
my  does,  which  continued  for  some  time,  with  a  Loosness.  1  was 
sent  for,  this  Day,  to  go  to  work.  But  I  was  not  able,  a  man  was 
Killed,  falhng  trees. 

Saterday  23  Day,  1  mended  my  does  in  order  to  go  to  work, 
our  Sloop  went  down  the  Lake  again  this  [Day]  to  the  first  nar¬ 
rows.  this  evening  also  came  in  about  80  Carts  of  provisions,  this 
was  a  cool  night. 

Sunday  24  Day,  the  Carts  went  out,  &  2  men  went  home,  as 
sick  men,  to  wit,  moses  true,  Joshua  maxfield.  I  did  not  work  this 
Day,  But  heard  2  sermons  of  mr  morrall.  the  text  was  in  the  2  of 
corinthans,  4  chap,  &  last  verce.  now  wee  have  a  strong  talk  of 
going  to  ticonteroge  again,  &  all  the  men  that  are  gone  home,  are 
sent  for,  again,  wee  hear  also  that  6000  Reglers  are  got  to  al- 
beny,  which  are  to  come  here,  as  it  is  said. 

monday  25  Day,  I  went  to  work  again,  though  I  was  not  got 
well  of  my  Cold,  it  was  said  now  that  wee  should  go  home  in  a 
Short  time,  the  wether  was  now  Cold;  it  Rained  also  this  day.  wee 
hear  also  that  there  is  a  Larg  Scout  of  indains  seen  near,  this 
evining  the  carts  came  in  again.  Loaded  with  provisions;  also  this 
night  thre  more  men  Dyed  in  our  Rigement,  &  it  is  very  Dying 
time,  now,  in  the  army,  one  of  our  Compeny  was  carried  to  the 
hospetel  this  Day,  to  wit,  Jose  Briant.  a  french  Deserter  came  in 
this  evining. 

tueday  26  Day,  a  Scout  of  french,  of  200  men,  was  near  our 
incampment,  as  the  frenchman  tels  us,  this  morning,  we  sent  out 
a  Scout  of  four  hundred  men,  with  the  french  Deserter  with  them, 
for  he  said  he  would  show  our  men  where  the  french  Landed,  so 
as  thay  might  way  Lay  them,  now  the  wether  was  cold,  this  Day 
our  Colnols  had  a  meeting,*®  But  what  it  was  for,  wee  could  not 
tell. 

30.  That  “our  Colnols  had  a  meeting"  may  well  be  an  example  of  the 
disi^nsion  that  broke  out  among  the  officers,  provincial  and  regular,  after 
the  unsuccessful  attack.  Most  of  their  antipathy  was,  of  course,  focused 
on  Abercromby. 
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Wensday  27  Day,  I  had  a  Bad  coof  But  I  keep  to  work,  now 
it  is  thought  wee  shall  go  home  in  a  short  time,  our  men  are 
Dayle  now  a  clearing  the  L  Round  the  incampment;  thay  are  also 
a  Building  a  house  for  the  new  genral  [A  few  words  missing]  and 
the  wether  is  something  warmer. 

thirsday  28  Day,  some  teams  [Words  missing]  from  the  half 
way  Brook  with  hay.  [More  words  missing]  now  wee  have  got  our 
Redow  in  a  good  way,  &  wee  have  got  2  more  Bay  Boats  finished 
allmost  Ready  to  Lanch.  now  orders  came  from  the  genral  that 
there  should  be  no  fires  keep  in  the  Camp,  from  8  a  clock  in  the 
morning  to  Sun  seet.  But  should  go  without  the  Brest  work,  to 
cook. 

fryday  29  Day,  maijr  Rodgers  Came  in,  again,  with  his  men,  & 
said  he  went  to  the  french  advanced  gard  &  fired  a  Whole  voley 
upon  them,  &  cam  off  &  Brought  the  indains’  canow,  2  of  them; 
that  the  french  Scout  came  in,  that  were  now  out.  our  sloop  came 
up  the  Lake  again,  this  night. 

Safer  day  30  Day,  now  the  talk  was  strong  about  going  home: 
the  sick  People  were  orderd  to  get  Ready  to  go  off.  5  out  of  our 
Company,  to  wit,  Jose  Briant,  Abel  morrill,  antheny  morse,  ezra 
getchel,  Benjamen  Butler:  &  it  continues  very  sickly,  though  the 
wether  was  now  something  warmer  than  it  had  Been. 

Sunday  October  i  1758,  this  morning  our  sick  went  off  in 
wagons,  &  our  major  went  with  them  to  albeny,  wee  got  the  Lib¬ 
erty  of  Laying  still,  this  Day,  &  went  to  meeting,  our  flag  of  truce 
went  to  ticonteroge  this  night.  But  what  it  was  for,  wee  could  not 
teU. 

monday  2  Day,  our  gard  was  oderd  Down  from  the  islend,  & 
our  sloop  went  Down  to  the  ilend  for  an  advanced  gard.  it  Rained 
in  the  afternoon,  &  the  chief  of  the  night.  Colnol  Whare  came  in 
this  Day. 

tues^y  3  Day,  this  Day  our  Carpenters  were  orderd  Down  the 
Lake,  to  Long  islend,  to  cuting  tonges  for  the  wagons:  also  our 
flag  of  truce  came  Back  from  ticonteroge,  again. 

Wensday  4  Day,  now  the  wether  is  very  Cold  for  the  seosen,  & 
our  alowence  is  very  short,  for  wee  have  not  more  than  half  alow- 
ance,  &  wee  were  forced  to  Buy  the  Rest.  I  was  now  in  good 
helth,  only  my  coof  continues  yet.  it  Rained  also  this  afternoon. 

thirsday  5  Day,  this  was  a  pleasent  Day,  &  warm,  wee  now  had 
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got  our  Radow^^  in  a  very  good  way.  now  our  men  are  Dayle 
amending  the  Wagon  Road,  in  order,  as  it  is  thought,  to  hall  the 
Battoes  Down  to  fort  edward,  again,  this  night  our  new  genral 
came  into  the  Camps  with  his  gard.®^ 

fryday  6  Day,  this  morning  Bradstrat’s  men  went  out  a  Scout¬ 
ing,  Down  the  Lake,  our  Capten  came  in  this  day  from  albeny, 
&  Brings  news  that  olever  osgood  is  Sick  at  alheny,  now  we  had 
almost  given  up  all  hopes  of  going  home,  till  the  first  of  november. 

Saterday  7  Day,  it  was  a  very  warm  Day.  the  new  genral  went 
of,  again,  to  albeny.  it  is  said  now  that  our  old  genral  has  con¬ 
cluded  not  to  go  on  to  ticonteroge  this  year. 

Sunday  8  Day,  I  went  to  meeting,  for  we  were  excused  from 
work,  now  it  was  said  that  wee  was  not  to  go  home,  till  the  first 
of  next  month,  the  weather  was  now  warm  for  the  seosen. 

Monday  9  Day,  our  Sloop  came  up  to  the  head  of  the  Lake 
again,  the  wind  Being  north  east,  &  Looked  Like  a  storm,  one  of 
our  compeny  was  very  ill,  with  a  feaver,  to  wit,  Noah  morrill.  a 
french  Deserter  came  in  this  Day. 

tuesday  10  Day,  wee  worked  in  the  forenoon.  But  it  Rained  so 
in  the  afternoon  we  Could  not  work;  But  I  stayed  at  home,  & 
washt  my  cloths,  this  evining  our  men  had  some  Defirence  with 
some  of  the  Reglers. 

Wensday  1 1  Day,  it  Rained  this  morning,  our  Sloop  went 
Down  the  Lake,  again,  at  the  upper  ilend.  13  wagons  came  in 
this  Day  with  sutlers’  stores. 

thirsday  1 2  Day,  the  wether  was  now  very  cold  for  the  seosen, 
the  wind  Being  north,  the  Brants  are  very  plenty,  here,  it  is  now 
concluded  not  to  go  to  ticoneroge  this  year. 

fryday  13  Day,  45  of  our  Sick  men  marcht  of  for  home,  from 
our  Rigement,  2  out  of  our  Compeny,  Samuell  Carr,  Jacob  Jones. 
I  watched  with  noah  morrill,  who  was  very  ill  with  a  feaver. 

Saterday  14  Day,  it  Rained  this  Day,  the  wind  being  South 
east,  &  it  held  on  the  chief  of  the  Day;  But  1  worked  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Sunday  15  Day,  I  beared  2  sermons  Preached  at  our  house 
Door,  &  we  stayed  in  the  house :  the  text  was  in  amos,  the  4  Chap- 

3 1 .  Radeau,  a  floating  battery. 

32.  General  Jeffery  Amherst,  who  was  to  succeed  Abercromby  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  in  North  America. 
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ter  8c  the  12  verce.  the  wether  was  now  very  Cold,  our  chapling 
is  a  going  home  soon,  now  Cpt  Cob  was  not  well  8c  could  not  wok; 
But  we  had  got  our  Radow  amost  finished. 

monday  16  Day,  1  went  [to]  work  again,  two  of  our  Large 
Boats  was  sunk  this  night,  our  Larg  Cannon  were  haled  Down  to 
the  half  way  Brook,  8c  from  there  to  fort  edward. 

tuesday,  1 7  Day,  our  pickets  all  marcht  to  the  half  way  Brook, 
in  order  to  gard  in  the  wagons  which  came  in  in  the  afternoon, 

1 00  of  them,  which  Brought  in  some  provisions;  8c  as  fast  as  they 
were  onloded,  were  emedietly  Loaded  with  Battoes,  all  Ready  to 
go  of  in  the  morning,  to  fort  edward.  it  Rained  this  afternoon. 

Wensday  18  Day,  Colnol  Woster’s  Rigement*®  marcht  off  for 
home,  with  the  wagons,  this  morning.  Col.  Bagley’s  Rigement  was 
called  of  from  Deuit^s  to  Load  the  Battoes.  50  wagons  came  in, 
this  afternoon,  which  were  emedietly  Loaded,  in  order  to  march, 
the  other  100  wagons  came  in  at  7  o  clock  at  night,  the  wether 
was  now  very  cold. 

thirsday  1 9  Day,  the  men  were  turned  out  at  4  o  clock  in  the 
morning,  to  Loading  the  wagons  with  Battoes,  which  were  all 
Loded  By  Sun  Rise,  fit  to  go  off,  100  of  them  8c  twenty,  also  150 
sick  people  in  ox  Carts,  this  night  I  watched  with  noah  morrill 
again,  which  was  now  exceeding  Bad  with  a  feaver. 

fryday  20  Day,  wee  Lanched  our  Radow,  8c  finished  her;  also 
our  sloop  were  hailed  into  the  new  wharf,  8c  striped,  guns  8c  Rig- 
ing.  also  our  wagons  were  Loaded  again  this  night,  after  noon  it 
froze  hard. 

Saterday  21  Day,  it  continued  very  Cold  for  the  seosen.  wee 
tried  our  Radow  to  se  how  fast  she  would  Row;  also  wee  took  out 
our  sloop’s  mast  8c  Bowsprits  in  order  to  Sink  her.  Our  whale 
Boats  were  all  Carried  up  the  Lake,  as  far  as  the  island  to  Be 
Sunk;  also  our  wagons  were  all  Loaded,  this  evining.  wee  had 
Snow  this  eving. 

Sunday  22  Day,  I  was  forced  to  go  to  work,  a  sinking  our 
Radow,  which  wee  got  Ready  at  the  Sun  sect,  8c  we  Sunk  her 
once;  But  one  side  Rise  again,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  work 
the  chief  of  the  night.  Before  wee  could  keep  her  Down. 

33.  David  WcxKter,  merchant  and  Yale  graduate  from  New  Haven.  He 
was  colonel  of  a  Connecticut  regiment  at  Ticonderoga  and  served  as  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  Revolution. 
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monday  23  Day,  orders  came  out  for  our  Rigement  to  march 
of  for  home,  &  two  Rigement  more,  to  wit,  Colnel  Willim’s®'* 
Colnel  nichols,  which  were  all  marcht  of  By  9  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning;  But  I  was  hindered  up>on  the  ocount  of  geting  my 
money.  But  wee  haled  a  Batto  Down  Below  fort  edward,  over  the 
Bridg,  about  6  o  clock  &  incamped. 

tuesday  24  Day,  noah  morrill  was  now  very  Bad.  wee  Layed 
here  til  about  100  clock,  til  all  our  Rigement  Came  up,  and  put 
our  Sick  in  Battoes,  &  marcht,  &  came  to  fort  miller  above  4  a 
clock  in  the  afternoon;  where  were  obliged  to  Stop  &  in  Camp, 
upon  the  acoumpt  of  Deficalty  at  the  falls,  here  was  a  new  saw 
mill.  3  men  Dyed  here,  this  night,  to  wit,  noah  morrill,  serg  wil¬ 
liams,  Elihu  pendexter.  it  Rained  this  night. 

Wansday  25  Day,  we  Buiried  our  Ded,  &  hawled  our  Battoes 
over  By  the  mill,  &  Loaded  them,  &  marcht  Down  to  Salletonge,*® 
where  wee  Came  about  120  clock;  marcht  on  &  came  to  Still 
water,  where  we  Lodged  under  a  whale  Boat. 

thirsday  26  Day,  it  Snowed  very  fast,  which  made  it  very  Bad 
going.  But  we  marcht  as  soon  as  it  was  Light,  &  went  on  till  we 
came  into  albeny,  where  we  arived,  I  &  John  french,  about  Sun 
set;  where  wee  Lodged  at  a  house  without  the  Sity,  By  the  fire. 
But  wee  Could  not  get  any  Supper,  though  we  were  very  hungry. 

fryday  27  Day,  it  was  a  cold  Day.  the  Rest  of  our  Compeny 
came  up,  about  9  a  clock,  except  the  Capten  &  Leuetenent  &  5 
or  Six  more,  we  went  over  to  green  Bush,  &  encampt  in  the  woods, 
&  in  the  afternoon  the  Rest  of  our  Compeny  came  in. 

Saterday  28  Day,  wee  were  obliged  to  Stay  all  this  Day,  to  get 
provisions  for  our  Regiment,  to  carrey  us  into  our  provance. 

Sunday  29  Day,  wee  marcht  for  Canterhook,**  very  early:  it 
Rained,  which  made  it  very  Bad  going.  But  the  chief  of  our  Com¬ 
peny  got  into  Canterhook  town,  where  wee  Lodged. 

monday  30  Day,  wee  marcht  of  again  for  Riefeild,  where  wee 
arrived  about  6  a  clock  in  the  evining.  now  our  alowence  was  out. 
But  we  could  not  get  any  vitles  upon  the  provance'  cost  here,  we 
incamped  By  the  edg  of  the  woods;  But  it  was  very  Cold. 

34.  William  Williams,  son  of  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Weston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Pittsfield. 

35.  Saratoga. 

36.  Kinderhook. 
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tuesday  31  Day,  this  morning  we  traveld,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  into  Shefeild  town,  where  wee  eat  a  meal  of  vitles,  20  of 
us,  &  marcht  of  &  came  to  the  edge  of  the  green  woods,  &  eat 
again;  &  marcht  on  &  came  into  the  green  woods,  about  3  miles,  & 
encamped  in  the  wods.  it  Rained  this  night. 

wensday  november  the  i,  wee  marcht  of  very  early  in  the 
morning.  But  it  Rained  very  fast,  &  it  was  very  Bad  going:  wee 
eat  a  meal  of  vitles  in  the  green  woods,  &  got  through  about  3  a 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  &  came  past  them  about  a  mile  &  eat 
again;  &  marcht  on  &  came  over  glasgo  mountain,  &  came  into 
Westfeild,  where  we  eat  again  a  supper,  &  Lodged  By  the  fire. 

thirsday  2  Day,  wee  eat  Breakfast  here,  &  marcht  Before  Sun 
Rise,  it  was  a  fine  Pleasent  Day,  But  cold,  wee  marcht  on,  till  we 
came  to  Springfeild  town,  where  we  eat  Dinner  By  the  ferrey,  & 
passed  over  the  River,  &  went  on  to  one  Capt  Day’s,  inholder, 
where  wee  eat  supper  &  Layed  By  the  fire,  it  was  a  very  Cold 
night.  Segent  page  is  Left  Behind. 

fryday  3  Day,  wee  marcht  4V^  [miles]  &  eat  Breakfast,  & 
marcht  on  &  came  through  falmouth  &  Kingstown  to  westan; 
where  we  eat  Dinner;  &  marcht  on  till  we  came  to  Brookfield,  at 
the  Sine  of  the  Seven  Stars,  where  we  eat  supper  &  Lodged  By  the 
fire,  the  wheather  was  very  pleasent,  now,  &  clear; 

Saterday  4  Day,  we  eat  Breakfeast  here,  &  marcht  for  VVoster. 
we  went  about  9  miles  &  eat  again  in  Spencer,  at  one  flag’s,  in¬ 
holder;  &  marcht  on  to  woster  &  eat  again,  &  made  no  stop.  But 
went  about  5  miles  at  one  Boildain’s,  inholder,  where  wee  eat 
Supper  &  Lodged  By  the  fire. 

Sunday  5  Day,  wee  marcht  of  from  Here  as  soon  as  it  was 
Light,  &  went  7  miles  near  Col  Williams,  at  a  Privite  house, 
about  9  a  clock  in  the  morning,  &  marcht  on  &  came  to  Decon 
Rice’s,  inholder,  where  wee  eat  Dinner,  now  it  Rained  very  fast. 
But  we  marcht  on  again,  &  came  to  Concord  town,  at  munroe’s, 
inholder.  But  wee  were  very  wet  &  weary,  here  we  eat  supper  & 
Lodged  by  the  fire. 

Monday  6  Day,  wee  marcht  on  &  came  to  one  pollord’s,  inhold¬ 
er,  where  wee  eat  Breakfast;  &  marcht  &  came  to  one  foster’s, 
inholder,  where  wee  eat  Dinner;  &  marcht  &  came  to  Andover, 
at  one  Brag’s,  inholder,  where  we  eat  Supper  &  Lodged  by  the  fire, 
4  of  us. 
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tuesday  7  Day,  wee  marcht  early,  But  it  Rained,  which  made 
it  Bad  traveling;  But  we  went  on  till  wee  came  to  Bradford,  at 
mulican’s,  where  we  could  not  get  any  vitels.  But  we  went  a  Little 
further,  at  mr  Webster’s,  &  eat  some  vitels  &  Dried  ourselves, 
for  wee  were  wet;  &  marcht  again,  &  arived  home  about  5  a  clock 
in  the  evining. 


CIVIL  WAR  LETTERS  OF  GORHAM  COFFIN 
Edited  by  Herbert  A.  Wisbey,  Jr. 

The  first  years  of  the  Civil  War,  1 86 1  to  1863,  were  dark  ones 
indeed  for  the  Union  forces  in  the  East.  Lincoln  tried  one  com¬ 
mander  after  another — McClellan,  Burnside,  Hooker,  Meade — 
before  he  finally  found  in  Grant,  a  general  who  could  match  Lee’s 
audacious  strategy.  Behind  the  famous  leaders  who  made  policies 
and  moved  armies,  were  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unknown 
men  who  fought,  and  in  some  cases,  died  for  the  Union  cause. 
Gorham  Coffin,  Company  A,  igth  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Vol¬ 
unteer  Infantry,  was  one  of  these. 

Gorham  Coffin  was  from  West  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  a  little 
town  of  2,202  in  i860,  that  s<ru7  267  of  its  sons  leave  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  during  the  Civil  War.^  In  August,  1861,  Coffin  en¬ 
listed  for  three  years  in  the  igth  Regiment,  organized  at  Camp 
Schouler,  Lynnfield,  composed  of  Essex  County  men.  Its  principal 
officers  were  Colonel  Edward  W.  Hinks  of  Lynn,  Lieutenant  Col¬ 
onel  Arthur  W.  Devereux  of  Salem,  and  Major  Henry  ].  How  of 
Haverhill.^ 

Coffin  wrote  home  regularly  to  his  family  in  West  Newbury.  In 
a  clear,  precise  hand,  he  recorded  his  observations  and  expressed 
his  feelings  in  letters  full  of  interesting  detail.  Most  of  his  letters 
were  written  during  the  winter  of  1861-62,  while  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan  was  carefully  building  up  his  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Cof¬ 
fin  saw  his  first  action  in  the  ill-fated  Battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  later 
fought  through  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  and  participated  in  the 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Two  undated  newspaper  clippings,  pre¬ 
served  with  the  letters,  contain  accounts  written  by  Coffin  of  the 
fighting  at  Ball’s  Bluff  and  Fredericksburg,  but  none  of  the  manu¬ 
script  letters  in  this  collection  contain  detailed  descriptions  of  ac¬ 
tual  combat. 

Covering  the  period  from  August,  1861  through  June,  1863, 
the  letters  are  most  valuable  for  their  descriptions  of  the  attitudes 
and  emotions  of  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 

1.  William  Schouler,  A  History  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War, 
(Boston,  1868-71),  II,  205. 

2.  Ibid.,  p  190. 
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the  ordinary  and  unusual  events  in  his  daily  life.  They  reflect  the 
patriotism  of  the  young  soldier  and  his  firm  religious  convictions. 
Clearly  illustrated  is  his  sympathy  for  the  Negro  slaves  he  met, 
and  his  scorn  for  the  “secesh,"  the  secessionists  who  supported  the 
Confederacy. 

Except  for  three  written  to  an  aunt,  the  letters  reproduced  here 
were  written  to  the  soldier’s  father  and  sister,  Enoch  and  Ahbie 
Ann  Coffin.  Ahbie  Ann  Coffin  never  married  and  at  the  time  of 
her  death  in  1934,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  was  a  housekeeper 
in  the  family  of  Miss  Isabel  Chase  Nichols.  The  letters  came  into 
the  possession  of  Miss  Nichols,  of  Keuka  Park,  New  York,  and, 
with  her  permission,  are  published  for  the  first  time. 

In  editing  these  letters,  punctuation  and  capitalization  have 
been  added  to  divide  the  text  into  sentences  and  the  sentences 
grouped  into  paragraphs.  Irrelevant  or  repetitious  material  has 
been  omitted,  each  omission  being  noted  by  three  periods  (...)• 
Where  it  seemed  obvious  that  a  word  or  letter  was  omitted,  it  has 
been  inserted  in  brackets.  Otherwise  the  wording,  spelling  and  ab¬ 
breviations  have  been  transcribed  exactly  as  in  the  original  letters. 

Camp  Schouler 
Lynnfield,  Aug.  26/61 
Dear  Father  &  Sister:  — 

I  will  write  a  few  lines  as  I  have  an  opportunity  to  send  home 
by  Richard.  He  and  E.  VV.  Bartlett  came  here  this  morning  and  I 
was  very  glad  to  see  them.  I  am  well  and  enjoy  myself  as  well  as 
I  expected  to.  We  are  very  buisy  to  day,  preparing  to  leave  to¬ 
morrow.  We  are  all  in  good  spirits  and  ready  to  go.  Our  company 
is  full.  Our  officers  are  appointed:  Moses  P.  Stanwood,  Capt.; 
[C.M.]  Merrit[t]  of  Lynn,  is  Lieut.;  1.  N.  Boyd,  2  do.  Yesterday 
A.  M.  we  had  to  ourselves.  P.  M.  we  had  our  uniforms  distributed. 
To  day  we  are  packing  our  knapsacks.  Our  chaplain  preached  at 
6  o’clock  from  2  Timothy  4.  7,  8.  A  very  good  sermon  it  was  too. 
I  have  not  learned  his  name. 

We  shall  take  a  number  of  deserters  from  other  reg.  now  at  the 
seat  of  war,  including  Bill  Gilman.  He  was  drunk  when  the  17th 
left  but  wishes  to  go  now  ...  1  have  time  to  write  no  more.  I 
will  write  the  next  opportunity.  In  great  haste.  Yours  affectionate¬ 
ly,  Gorham 


6o 
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Lynnfield,  Aug.  28/61 

Dear  Father  &  Sister — E.  W.  Bartlett  is  here  and  I  shall  send  my 
things  hcHne  by  him.  I  send  the  bible  home  as  I  have  a  smaller 
one  which  the  Capt.  gave  me.  The  drawers  are  mine;  the  other 
things  are  marked.  I  send  my  miniature.  I  was  not  fully  equiped. 
We  have  the  Enfield  rifles  of  1861.  They  are  a  beautiful  rifle, 
weighing  about  8  lbs.  The  range  is  900  yds.  Yrs  in  haste,  Gor¬ 
ham  .  .  . 

Meridian  Heights  near  Washington,  Sept.  1,  1861. 

Dear  Father  &  Sister 

I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  write  you.  I  am  enjoying  good 
health  never  had  better.  Perhaps  an  account  of  our  trip  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  folks  at  home.  We  struck  our  tents  at  Lynnfield 
at  four  o’clock  Wednesday  PM.  We  went  to  Boston  via  Salem 
where  we  were  received  with  a  salute.  We  marched  through  Bos¬ 
ton  and  took  the  carrs  for  Fall  River,  at  which  place  we  arrived 
at  midnight.  We  took  the  steamer  Bay  State  for  N.  Y.  Our  trip 
through  the  sound  was  most  dehghtful.  The  moon  shone  brightly, 
and  the  water  was  as  smooth  as  the  Merrimac.  The  land  could  be 
seen  on  both  sides.  I  slept  under  a  waggon  on  a  pile  of  rifles.  At 
sunrise  we  were  half  way  [down]  the  sound. 

We  arr.  in  N.  Y.  at  i  o’clock  thursday  P  M.  We  took  dinner, 
and  marched  up  Broadway  and  back,  then  to  the  steamer  for  S. 
Amboy  30  miles  up  the  Hudson.  Then  took  the  cars  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  where  we  arr.  at  three  o’clock  Friday  AM.  and  long  will 
the  1 9th  Regt.  remember  Philadelphia.  They  gave  us  an  excellent 
breakfast,  bid  us  God  speed,  and  the  pretty  Quaker  girls  crowded 
around  us  to  shake  hands  with  the  “Massachusetts  boys.’’  From 
P.  we  went  by  rail  to  the  ferry  at  Havre  de  Grace  from  thence  to 
Baltimore  where  we  arr.  at  3  o’clock  friday  P.M. 

We  marched  through  “Bloody  Baltimore”  up  Pratt  street,  the 
scene  of  Aoril  19 — without  molestation.*  We  stopped  in  B.  two 
or  three  hours.  At  the  depot  Co.  A  sang  “John  Brown,"  "America," 
and  other  patriotic  songs.  In  response  a  little  girl  sang  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner.”  Company  A  gave  her  three  cheers  and  three 

3.  On  April  19,  1861,  the  6th  Massachusetts  Regiment  was  attacked  by 
a  mob  on  its  way  through  Baltimore.  Several  lives  were  lost. 
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cheers  for  the  union.  Then  away  to  Washington  singing  patriotic 
songs. 

We  arrived  at  Washington  at  midnight  and  were  treated  with 
a  supper  of  raw  pork — or  so  raw  that  no  one  could  eat  it — and 
stale  bread,  breakfast  ditto,  at  dinner  our  Col.  ordered  the  vile 
stufiF  swept  from  the  tables.  The  tables  were  resett  and  after  three 
cheers  for  our  Col.  we  cleared  the  tables  with  a  good  will.  We 
took  up  our  line  of  march  for  this  place  last  night.  We  are  2  miles 
from  Washington  on  the  north.  Today  (Sunday)  is  a  lovely  day 
and  from  our  camp  a  splendid  view  may  be  had.  In  the  distance 
Alexandria  may  be  seen,  nearer,  the  Potomac  winds  its  way  among 
the  woods  &  hills.  Directly  before  us  Washington  is  spread  like  a 
map,  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House  are  cospicuous.  Some  5 
thousand  men  are  encamped  in  this  vicinity.  I  have  just  heard 
the  report  that  Gen.  Butler  is  in  the  city  having  taken  Sewall's 
Piont  with  a  number  of  ships  and  men.^  I  have  not  learned  the 
particulars.  The  i  yth  Regt.  is  stationed  near  the  Relay  house.  We 
saw  them  as  we  passed  in  the  carrs. 

I  saw  Mr.  J.  L.  Sanborn  in  Baltimore.  I  expect  to  see  him  here 
this  week.  A  man  attempted  to  poison  the  spring.  He  is  now  in 
irons  and  the  spring  is  guarded.  The  rebel  picketts  are  on  the  op¬ 
posite  of  the  river  within  half  a  mile  of  ours.  Skirmishes  take  place 
every  day.  The  guns  can  be  heard  in  Washington. 

I  miss  the  priviliges  of  the  Sabbath  very  much.  Today  my 
thoughts  are  at  home.  I  think  of  the  meetings  and  the  Sunday 
school.  No  one  knows  how  to  appreciate  blessings  untill  he  is  de¬ 
prived  of  them.  I  have  not  yet  experienced  more  hardships  than 
I  expected,  not  so  much,  so  I  do  not  complain.  I  have  not  had  the 
least  feeling  of  homesickness,  am  in  good  spirits  ready  to  go,  when 
and  where,  1  am  called.  I  am  in  the  tent  with  Mr.  Hudson.  He 
is  well.  An  attack  on  Washington  is  expected  soon  but  no  one  can 
tell.  If  it  is  made  the  battle  will  be  severe  but  no  one  doubts  the 
result  as  Washington  is  strongly  fortified  and  soldiers  are  pouring 
in  every  day. 

We  have  not  yet  got  accostomed  to  our  knapsacks.  After  march- 

4.  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  had  conducted  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  North  Carolina,  and  was  returning  to 
Massachusetts  to  recruit  troops.  He  had  not  taken  Sewall’s  Point  which 
was  located  near  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
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ing  awhile  they  become  heavy.  VVe  have  a  good  supply  of  clothing: 

I  overcoat,  i  blouse  or  jacket,  i  pr.  pants,  2  prs.  shirts,  drawers 
and  stockings,  i  rubber  and  i  woolen  blanket.  I  will  enclose  a 
paper  with  the  directions  to  send  a  letter  to  me.  Write  often. 
Give  my  love  to  all  my  friends.  I  remain  yours  affectionately,  Gor¬ 
ham  Coffin. 

P.  S.  When  you  or  any  one  else  write  direct  as  follows:  — 

Gorham  Coffin 
Co.  A,  19th  Regt. 

Mass.  Vol. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  camp  is  all  excitement  on  account  of  Butler’s  victory.  You 
will  see  an  account  of  it  in  the  papers  before  this  reaches  you. 
Yours  &c  Gorham. 

In  camp  near  Poolsville,  Sept.  1861. 

You  see  by  the  date  of  my  letter  that  we  have  moved  our  camp 
from  Washington.  We  received  marching  orders  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning.  On  thursday  morning  we  strapped  our  knapsacks  which, 
with  our  equipments  and  kitchen  furniture,  our  haversacks  con¬ 
taining  our  rations,  made  quite  a  load.  We  marched  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  await  further  orders.  We  were  ordered  to  counter  march. 
After  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  took  an  easterly  direc¬ 
tion  no  one  knowing  to  what  place  we  were  going.  We  soon 
change[d]  our  march  to  the  west  and  we  supposed  we  were  going 
to  Harper’s  Ferry.  We  left  Washington  at  noon  and  at  sunsett  we 
halted  for  the  night.  I  supposed  I  should  have  a  good  night’s  rest, 
but  I  was  detailed  as  guard,  and  good  by  to  rest.  The  night  before 
we  marched  we  had  a  powerful  rain  which  came  through  our 
tents  like  a  sieve.  Our  camp  ground  was  covered  with  com  hills. 
The  water  stood  between  the  hills  in  our  bedroom  which  made  it 
very  uncomfortable  for  us.  And  you  may  be  assured  that  while  on 
guard  I  was  quite  weary. 

I  asked  an  old  negro  what  town  [we]  were  in.  He  said  we  were 
in  no  town  at  all,  and  I  believed  it.  We  are  8  miles  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  we  having  marched  a  few  miles  out  of  our  way. 

Friday,  Sept.  13.  We  did  not  march  today  untill  past  noon. 
'The  cooks  were  buisy,  preparing  rations.  Before  we  marched  each 
man  was  supplied  with  30  rounds  of  amunition  which  made 
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quite  an  addition  to  our  load.  We  marched  8  miles  this  p.m.  The 
march  was  short,  hut  many  of  the  men  fell  from  the  ranks  and 
were  taken  up  by  the  waggons.  We  encamped  at  Rockville  and  we 
have  not  since  leaving  Philadelphia  received  such  tokens  of  good 
feehng.  They  seemed  to  be  all  union  people.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  Rockville  and  after  the  war  is  over,  I  must  speak  a  word  to 
one  of  the  pretty  girls  that  came  out  to  greet  us,  and  improve  one 
of  the  neglected  farms  of  which  there  are  many. 

Sept.  14.  VV'e  took  up  our  hne  of  march  early  this  morning.  The 
weather  is  extremely  hot.  We  marched  12  miles  under  a  boihng 
sun.  Quite  a  number  of  men  fell  from  the  ranks.  We  halted  at 
noon  after  resting  untill  the  cool  of  the  evening  when  we  marched 
5  miles  to  Poolsville. 

Sunday,  1 5.  A  day  of  rest  and  to  us  it  is  a  day  of  rest.  We  ex¬ 
pect  nothing  to  do  today.  A  number  of  regts.  of  infantry  and  cav¬ 
alry  and  flying  artillery  are  encamped  around  us.  The  20th  Mass., 
with  the  sharpshooters,  to  which  Robert  Evans  belongs,  came  from 
Washington  with  us.  I  have  seen  Robert  a  number  of  times.  We 
started  this  evening  for  the  Potomac.  I  have  an  attack  of  the 
dysentary  and  obtained  permission  to  ride  in  a  government  wag¬ 
gon,  and  I  shall  long  remember  that  ride.  The  body  rests  on  the 
axle.  The  road  was  rough  and  rocky.  I  laid  on  the  ends  of  two 
boxes  and  it  was  all  that  I  could  do  to  keep  from  falling  off.  My 
bones  are  so  sore  I  can  scarcely  lie  down.  We  went  5  miles  and 
halted  where  we  now  are.  We  are  in  Gen.  Lander’s  brigade  and 
in  Gen.  Bank’s  division.** 

Monday,  Sept.  16.  I  am  better  today.  We  piched  our  tents 
this  morning.  Col.  Hinks  addressed  the  regiment.  He  said  we  were 
within  2  miles  of  the  enemy,  the  nearest  of  any  reg.  in  the  divi¬ 
sion.  He  obtained  the  position  as  a  post  of  honor.  We  are  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  river,  and  it  is  fordable  in  a  number  of 
places.  The  country  seems  very  poor,  both  people  and  soil,  the 
buildings  are  made  of  logs  and  fast  going  to  ruin.  The  slaves 
came  into  camp  on  Sunday  and  told  of  their  fw]rongs,  family 
seperations,  &c.  One  said  that  he  had  made  three  attempts  to 
escape  on  account  of  cruel  treatment. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  17.  The  cooks  were  ordered  this  morning  to 

5.  General  Frederick  W.  Lander  and  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 
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make  coffee  for  the  men  earley  before  breakfast  that  they  might 
not  drink  too  much  water.  On  our  march,  as  we  drank  water  that 
ran  in  the  ditches  the  color  of  milk  and  molases  and  warm,  I 
often  thought  of  the  water  that  I  drank  during  the  haying  season. 
Sometimes  we  halted  at  a  well  but  the  water  here  is  not  equeal 
to  the  water  in  W.  Newbury.  We  are  building  an  oven  today  of 
stone  and  clay  mortar.  Patrick  Dunn  is  master  workman. 

The  punishment  for  stealing  is  severe.  Col.  Hinks  fired  his 
pistol  at  a  man  stealing  peaches.  The  ball  cut  the  leaves  over  his 
head.  He  said  the  next  time  he  fired  the  ball  would  not  pass  over 
his  head,  and  the  men  all  believed  him.  Yesterday  I  bought  a 
duck  for  25  cts.  1  was  picking  it  when  a  coporal’s  guard  took  me 
to  the  guard  tent,  and  I  was  accused  of  stealing  without  any 
proof.  Handcuffs  were  ready  to  iron  me.  I  protested  against  the 
procedings  and  the  officer  let  me  go.  1  reported  to  Capt.  Stanwood 
and  I  rather  think  somebody  got  a  “blowing  up”  as  the  lieutenant 
of  the  guard  with  the  one  that  accused  me  of  stealing  made  an 
apology. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  fire  a  rifle  except  between  i  o  &  1 2  and 
then  with  the  permission  of  the  Col.  as  the  report  of  a  rifle  is  the 
signal  for  an  alarm.  I  cannot  realize  that  we  are  so  near  the  enemy, 
almost  within  a  stones  throw  of  their  pickets,  but  it  is  so.  I  have 
not  seen  but  one  man  in  Co.  A  that  has  shown  any  fear.  We  are 
ready  for  an  attack  or  ready  to  make  an  attack. 

At  our  camp  in  Washington,  men,  women,  and  children,  white, 
black,  and  yellow,  were  on  the  ground  selhng  fruit,  pies  &  cakes 
of  all  kinds  and  almost  every  thing  else,  at  reasonable  prices.  We 
could  have  milk  and  butter  every  day  for  a  few  cents.  Now  we  see 
nothing  of  the  kind.  But  most  of  all,  I  miss  the  news.  In  Wash¬ 
ington  we  had  the  morning  papers.  Though  barren,  they  were 
better  than  nothing.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  weekly  journal 
after  all  have  read  it,  and  any  other  will  be  acceptable. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  can  send  this  letter  and  when  I  do  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  send  it  without  paying  the  postage  as  I  have  no 
stamps.  ...  Is  George  shoemaking.  Are  you  making  Army 
shoes.  Write  often.  Write  all  the  news.  I  received  the  papers  you 
sent.  I  sent  two.  .  .  .  Excuse  all  mistakes  which  I  see  are  many. 
And  believe  Yours  Affectionately,  Gorham  Coffin 
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In  camp  near  Poolsville,  Md.,  Sept.  26,  1861. 

Two  miles  from  Edward’s  ferry 

No  doubt  you  thought  that  my  last  letter  was  written  in  a 
hurry,  which  indeed  was  the  fact.  1  took  the  first  few  moments  I 
could  spare  to  write  to  you,  not  knowing  when  the  mail  would 
leave.  And  1  hardly  know  what  1  wrote  and  what  I  did  not  write. 
I  have  had  a  cold  since  we  came  here  but  am  well  now.  I  was  ex¬ 
cused  from  duty  once,  the  first  time  since  I  enlisted.  VVe  are  now 
rested  since  our  march.  Mr.  Hudson  has  been  sick  but  is  better 
now.  He  was  weighed  a  day  or  two  ago  after  we  came  here.  He 
lost  5  lbs.  since  leaving  Washington.  .  .  . 

Sept.  17.  By  an  order  from  Col  Hinks  the  companies  of  the 
reg.  are  to  be  equelized.  14  men  are  to  be  taken  from  Co.  A  to 
fill  up  Co.  B.  7  are  to  be  detailed  to  Co.  D.  It  does  not  take  very 
well  in  our  company.  There  were  but  2  from  West  Newbury,  L. 
C.  McKinstry  and  an  irishman.  Our  company  has  been  reduced 
since  we  left  Mass.  Two  have  been  taken  for  teamsters,  one  for 
surgeon’s  cook,  one  for  commissary’s  cook,  one  for  Gen.  Lander’s 
headquarters  as  secretary,  and  2 1  for  other  companies. 

18.  The  camp  was  thrown  into  excitement  last  night  by  the 
report  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river.  4  companies  left  for  the 
river  but  the  report  proved  untrue.  Gen.  Johnston  is  as  Leesburg 
7  miles  dis.  with  a  large  force.®  This  Brigade  is  now  composed  of 
the  19th,  20th  [Mass.]  and  7th  Mich,  regts,  and  two  batteries, 
one  of  which  is  the  R.  1.  It  is  said  that  Berden’s  sharpshooters  will 
join  it.  We  do  not  know  how  large  a  federal  force  is  stationed  in 
this  vicinity  but  no  doubt  it  is  large.  Our  pickets  can  speak  to  the 
rebel  pickets  on  the  opposite  of  the  river.  A  rebel  camp  was  shelled 
but  it  was  deserted. 

19.  Our  rations  now  are  good  and  of  sufficient  quantity.  Per¬ 
haps  you  think  that  I  say  a  great  deal  about  our  rations  but  to  us  it 
is  an  interesting  subject.  I  have  heard  of  {leople  living  high  and 
sleeping  in  the  garret.  We  live  high  enough  but  are  obliged  to  sleep 
on  the  first  floor. 

Sept.  24.  Last  night  while  on  drill  a  despach  came  to  Col.  Dev- 
reaux  to  send  4  companies  to  Conrad’s  ford  immediately.  Com¬ 
panies  A,  D,  E  &  H  were  ordered  to  march,  under  the  command 

6.  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  commander  of  the  Confederate  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia. 
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of  Capt.  Stanwood.  We  started  at  dark  with  our  riflles  loaded.  Two 
companies,  D  &  H,  were  left  on  the  road  to  guard  a  battery.  The 
other  two  companies  marched  to  Edward’s  ferry,  2V^  miles  from 
the  camp.  We  then  took  the  tow  path  of  the  canal  which  runs  to 
Washington,  and  marched  5  miles  to  the  ford  with  orders  not  to 
speak  above  a  whisper.  The  moon  soon  rose  and  with  the  river 
on  our  left  and  the  canal  on  our  right  our  march  was  pleasant  in¬ 
deed.  The  enemy  were  expected  to  cross  the  ford,  but  we  saw  no 
"secesh.”  The  river  is  as  large  as  the  Merrimack  above  Haverhill. 
The  slaves  swim  the  river  and  claim  the  protection  of  the  soldiers. 
One  swam  the  river  the  day  before  we  went  there.  They  are  not 
sent  back.  We  started  for  a  camp  at  7  o’clock  this  morning.  From 
a  hill  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  “Sacred  Soil”  of  Virginia.  En¬ 
campments  could  be  seen  on  the  distant  heights.  We  could  see 
the  houses  in  port  Leesburg  wher[e]  the  rebel  force  is  stationed. 

Today  a  grand  inspection  took  place.  Gen  Lander  said  that  Co. 
A.  and  its  quarters  looked  the  best  of  any  in  the  regiment.  He  in¬ 
spected  our  oven  and  requested  that  a  pot  of  beans  might  be 
baked  for  his  breakfast  Sunday  morning,  which  will  be  done.  We 
have  splend[id]  weather.  The  nights  are  cool.  The  dews  are  very 
heavy.  I  have  slept  two  nights  this  week  in  the  open  air  and  my 
blanket  would  be  wet  through  by  the  dew  in  a  short  time.  I  think 
the  nights  are  as  cool,  if  not  cooler,  as  in  Mass. 

We  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson,  1.  Tosier  and 
Mary  Morrill.  We  have  heard  the  report  that  three  of  the  19th 
have  been  taken  prisoners.  We  have  concluded  they  must  be  Cam- 
mett,  John  Hogg,  and  Harlan  Johnson,  as  we  have  not  seen  them 
lately.  How  is  buisness  in  W.  Newbury?  It  is  good  here.  1  have 
a  seat  of  work  which  will  last  some  time  and  the  pay  sure  unles 
my  boss  should  fail. 

Last  Friday  the  mail  arrived,  the  first  for  a  week.  Hurrah!  a  let¬ 
ter  from  home.  “Have  you  got  one?”  "Yes  two.”  “I’ve  got  four."  “I 
hav’nt  got  one.  I  w’ont  write  any  more.”  Such  are  the  exclama¬ 
tions  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail.  I  received  one  from  Thomas  F. 
Colby.  He  said  he  had  been  sick  but  was  better.  He  expressed  fear 
that  money  could  not  be  raised  to  support  Mr.  Richardson  and 
the  meeting  house  would  have  to  be  shut  up,  which  I  hope  will 
not  be  the  case. 

A  shoe  box  containing  smaller  ones  was  sent  from  W.  Newbury 
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containing  apples,  cakes,  turnovers  &c  almost  without  number. 
Ogden  Smith  and  Mose  Carr  of  our  mess  received  boxes,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  they  generously  divided  among  the  mess.  I  ate  a 
Rock  Sweeting  which  reminded  me  of  home.  The  health  of  the 
regt.  is  good  although  both  surgeons  are  sick  with  fevers.  There 
is  some  homesickness. 

I  beUeve  1  wrote  in  my  last  that  I  missed  the  news  more  than 
anything  else.  I  did  not  mean  just  so.  1  miss  good  sound  reading 
but  books  here  are  out  of  the  question.  If  we  had  them,  when 
moved  we  should  be  obliged  to  leave  them,  as  we  can  carry  but 
httle  more  than  our  clothing.  We  heard  the  report  of  a  battle  at 
chain  bridge  but  do  not  know  how  true  it  is.  I  suppose  you  know 
all  about  it.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hudson  wishes  to  know  if  his  wife  has 
drawn  any  money  from  the  state  yet.  He  sends  his  love  to  his 
family  and  all  his  friends. 

Do  you  have  to  pay  postage  on  my  letters?  Some  say  after  being 
franked  by  Maj.  Howe  they  go  free.  At  any  rate  I  shall  not  pay 
postage  as  stamps  cannot  be  procured  and  our  P.  M.  will  not 
take  money.  .  .  . 

As  I  have  not  room  to  sign  my  name  I  must  begin  another  page. 
Today  is  National  fast.  Our  Chaplain  preached  from  the  words 
of  Saul :  Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do.  He  faithfully  rebuked 
the  sin  of  profanity  which  is  fearfully  prevalent  among  officers  & 
men.  Capt.  Stanwood  is  leader  of  the  choir.  No  driUing  takes  place 
today.  The  mail  goes  from  here  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  fri- 
days,  and  arrives  tuesdays,  thursdays  &  Saturdays.  It  comes  to 
night  and  I  expect  a  letter  for  home.  .  .  . 

Banks  of  the  Potomac,  Md.,  Oct.  i6,  i86i 

.  .  .  We  are  at  the  same  place  as  when  I  last  wrote.  I  suppose 
that  you  have  received  my  last  letter  before  now.  1  have  had  three 
from  you.  This  makes  five  that  I  have  sent  you.  I  am  a  httle  ahead, 
but  no  matter.  I  have  time,  as  buisness  is  not  very  brisk  here  at 
present.  I  want  you  to  write  often  as  I  shall  do  when  circumstances 
will  permit.  We  are  still  at  the  river  on  picket  duty.  We  hke  bet¬ 
ter  than  at  camp.  We  are  nearer  the  enemy.  There  is  more  excite¬ 
ment  and  our  duties  are  not  so  hard.  In  camp,  guard  duty  came 
once  in  three  days,  here  it  comes  once  in  two  weeks.  Our  rifles 
and  equipments  and  ammunition  are  inspected  every  morning  at 
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9  o’clock.  Everything  is  expected  to  look  clean  and  bright.  We  drill 
an  hour  in  the  manuel  of  arms.  The  rest  of  the  day  we  have  to  our¬ 
selves.  A  few  at  a  time  have  permission  to  go  where  we  please.  As 
our  Capt.  has  deserted  us  when  in  sight  of  the  enemy  we  look  to 
Lieut  Merritt  as  our  leader  and  from  him  we  get  permission  to  go 
any  time.  We  have  a  fine  time  in  geting  nuts.  Walnuts,  butter 
nuts,  a  kind  of  nuts  1  never  saw  before,  and  chestnuts,  grow  here 
in  abundance.  Persimmons  the  most  delicious  fruit  that  I  ever 
ate  grows  here  in  great  plenty.  I  wish  I  could  send  some  home 
and  you  would  agree  with  me  in  regard  to  their  quality'.  They  are 
in  size  shape  and  color,  and  soft  like  the  tomato  but  nothing  like 
it  in  taste. 

We  often  visit  the  slave  huts,  talk  with  the  inmates,  buy  hot 
biscuts  at  a  cent  each,  a  nice  tomato  pie  for  a  levy  (12^).  The 
huts  are  built  of  logs  with  the  chimney  out  side  as  we  often  see 
them  in  pictures.  I  called  at  one  today.  One  room  answered  for  a 
parlor,  sitting  room,  kitchen,  pantry  and  bedroom  for  a  man  and 
wife  and  a  whole  door  yard  full  of  children.  1  wondered  if  all  that 
were  there  belonged  to  that  family.  We  soon  spoke  of  slavery.  She 
said  that  she  should  like  to  be  free  as  she  could  have  all  her  chil¬ 
dren  with  her.  I  asked  if  they  were  not  all  there.  She  said  that 
they  were  scattered  around  in  three  or  four  different  places.  I 
wished  to  ask  the  number,  but  modesty  forbade. 

The  slaves  appear  to  be  intelligent  considering  their  circum¬ 
stances.  They  are  not  allowed  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
Perhaps  one  reason  is,  that  it  would  cost  too  much  to  build  school 
houses  to  hold  them.  They  say  that  since  the  soldiers  came  here 
they  are  treated  a  "heap”  better.  You  ask  them  how  far  it  is  to  a 
certain  place,  they  say  "a  right  smart  ways.”  You  ask  them  how 
large  a  farm  their  master  owns,  they  say,  “a  right  smart  farm  I 
reckon”  and  a  pleasant  day,  "a  right  smart  day.”  They  aU  say  that 
they  had  rather  be  free. 

.  .  .  Our  chaplain  preached  a  mile  from  here  last  sabbath.  It 
would  have  looked  strange  to  you  to  see  us  with  our  rifles  and 
accoutiements,  and  with  measured  step  march  to  meeting  but  we 
are  used  to  it. 

I  could  write  more  but  perhaps  I  have  written  as  much  as  you 
want  to  read.  1  employ  a  part  of  every  day  in  writing.  I  have 
vmtten  six  letters  this  week  and  shall  write  two  more.  .  .  . 
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P.S.  The  enemy  are  moving  on  the  side  today.  We  heard  the 
long  roll  beat  and  their  pickets  have  been  withdrawn  and  taken 
with  them  their  flag.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  feint  to  draw  us  out  but 
they  will  make  nothing  that  way.  .  .  . 

Camp  Benton,  Pollsville,  Md.,  Nov.  i6,  i86i 

.  .  .  The  “war  committee”  have  sent  to  Capt.  Merritt  in¬ 
quiring  what  we  need.  We  shall  probably  receive  blankets,  boots 
&c.  from  the  committee.  It  we  do  not,  I  shall  send  for  them.  Capt. 
M.  will  go  to  W.  N.  soon.  He  will  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments.  M.  F.  Carr  will  also  bring  anything  which  may  be  sent. 
The  box  which  you  sent  is  at  Adamstown.  We  shall  probably  get 
it  today  or  tomorrow.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  chopping  logs  this  week  with  a  gang  of  65.  A  large 
hall  is  to  be  built  for  thanksgiving.  The  officers  are  to  have  a  ball. 
The  men  are  to  be  supplied  with  150  turkeys  &  geese.  We  are 
to  have  a  N.  England  thanksgiving.  We  are  now  fattening  the 
poultry  I  will  give  a  full  report  ....  I  shall  soon  leave  the 
camp  on  picket  duty.  Three  from  each  co.  are  sent  out,  4  or  5  on 
a  post.  .  .  . 

Camp  Benton,  Poolsville,  Md.,  Nov.  30/61 
Dear  Aunt: 

...  I  miss  more  than  anything  else  the  religious  privileges  to 
which  1  have  been  accustomed.  We  have  no  chaplain  nor  services 
on  the  sabbath.  We  are  expecting  a  chaplain,  a  young  man  from 
Mass. 

I  suppose  you  have  snow  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  had  one 
light  snow.  It  rained  yesterday  and  last  night.  This  morning  is 
clear  and  cold.  The  white  tops  of  the  hills  in  Va.  show  that  it 
snowed  there. 

I  suppose  you  had  a  good  thanksgiving.  I  should  have  been 
pleased  to  spend  thanksgiving  in  W.  Newbury,  but  perhaps  if  I  am 
spared,  I  shall  next  year.  We  had  as  good  a  time  here  as  we 
could  far  from  home  and  friends.  1  do  not  know  where  we  shall  be 
this  winter.  Col.  Hinks  will  return  from  Washington  tonight.  Per¬ 
haps  we  shall  then  know  something  about  it  or  perhaps  he  will.  If 
we  leave  the  men  will  not  know  it  untill  a  few  hours  before  we 
inarch. 
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Our  living  is  very  good.  We  have  good  wholesome  food.  Wc 
have  a  huge  oven  which  we  built  to  bake  turkeys  in.  It  will  bake 
fifteen  at  a  time.  Our  cooks  bake  flour  bread  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Today  our  mess  dines  on  a  sewett  pudding  well  stuffed  with 
raisins.  At  a  cost  of  seven  cents  a-peice,  we  had  as  much  as  we 
could  eat.  The  farmers  sell  milk  at  ten  cents  a  quart.  One  sutler 
sells  cheese  at  fifteen  cents  per  lb.,  butter  at  thirty  cents  per  lb., 
which  is  cheap  enough,  half  cooked  pies  almost  as  thick  as  a 
shingle  for  twenty  cents  each  and  other  things  in  proportion. 
Some  of  the  men  spend  nearly  all  their  wages  at  the  sutler.  Sut¬ 
lers  are  an  injury  to  the  army.  Butter  and  cheese  are  the  articles 
which  our  sutler  sells  at  reasonable  prices. 

I  understand  that  we  are  to  have  boots,  blankets,  &,  from  W. 
Newbury.  They  will  be  very  acceptable  although  we  have  not 
suffered  for  the  want  of  them  yet.  Capt.  Merritt  will  probably  tell 
the  committee  what  we  want.  Co.  A  sent  home  about  $12,000  by 
Capt.  M.  Did  you  see  him  while  he  was  in  W.  N.  Many  of  the 
men  in  the  regiment  gamble  all  their  money  away  and  others 
send  home  three  times  as  much  as  their  pay  comes  to.  Col.  Dev- 
ereaux  has  forbidden  all  playing  with  cards  or  dice. 

Our  work  is  not  very  hard.  We  are  living  a  kind  of  lazy  life. 
We  drill  four  hours  each  fair  day.  Standing  guard  in  a  dark 
rainy  night  is  the  hardest  work  that  we  have  to  do,  which  is  hard 
enough.  Many  of  our  company  are  sick  with  a  cold.  A  number  of 
the  regt.  have  died.  They  were  buried  in  the  woods  near  by.  A 
rough  stone  marks  ther  last  resting  place.  .  .  . 

In  Camp  somewhere  in  Maryland  woods,  Dec.  7,  1861. 

.  .  .  Earley  Wednesday  morning  the  baggage  of  the  regiment 
was  sent  to  Edward’s  ferry  and  twenty  men  of  Co.  A  were  sent  to 
load  it  into  canal  boats  under  a  command  of  Lieut.  Boyd.  One 
boat  was  loaded  and  sent  down  the  canal  under  the  charge  of 
sergeant  McIntosh — James — and  six  men,  including  myself. 

We  started  at  9  o'clock  P.M.  The  night  was  cold.  The  ice 
formed  very  fast.  WTien,  after  going  eight  miles,  the  captain  fear¬ 
ing  the  ice  would  injure  the  boat  concluded  to  stop  for  the  night. 
We  had  no  place  to  sleep  but  in  the  open  air  but  we  didn’t  sleep 
in  the  open  air  nor  anywhere  else  for  the  reason  that  it  was  so 
cold  we  couldn’t.  So  we  confiscated  a  rail  fence,  built  a  rousing 
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fire  around  which  we  sat  roasting  one  side  at  a  time  untill  morn¬ 
ing  when  we  lashed  boards  to  the  bows  of  the  boat  and  resumed 
our  trip. 

The  name  of  our  boat  was  “Cookendoffer,”  125  tons  burden 
drawn  by  three  horses.  The  ice  caused  us  some  trouble,  it  being  an 
inch  thick.  W’e  proceded  three  miles  when  Col.  Devereax  met  us 
and  ordered  us  to  unload  as  we  should  camp  at  this  point  one 
mile  back  from  the  river.  We  unloaded  the  boat  and  loaded  the 
waggons  which  took  us  untill  night.  We  then  marched  up  to 
where  we  now  are — the  rest  of  the  company  went  another  way — 
The  tents  could  not  be  pitched  that  night  so  we  were  obliged  to 
pass  another  cold  night  the  best  way  we  could  and  after  working 
hard  two  days  without  sleeping  but  little  for  three  nights — I  slept 
but  little  last  night — being  on  guard.  I  begin  to  think  that  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  life  is  not  all  play.  But  as  long  as  my  health  is  good  I  don’t 
mind  the  hard  work.  My  health  never  was  better.  I  have  been 
excused  from  duty  but  once  since  I  joined  the  company. 

Gen.  Bank’s  division  has  been  encamped  here  the  past  season. 
It  has  nearly  all  left  for  Fredrictown.  We  are  about  1 2  miles  from 
Edward’s  ferry,  2V^  miles  from  Darnstown,  i  mile  from  the  river, 
surrounded  by  woods.  Three  companies  are  on  picket  by  the  riv¬ 
er.  We  have  heard  heavy  firing  over  the  river  for  a  day  or  two 
past.  Yesterday  we  could  distinctly  hear  volleys  of  musketry.  It  is 
reported  today  that  our  forces  had  beaten  the  enemy,  taken  a 
large  number  of  prisoners,  killed  many  and  that  we  met  with  a 
loss  of  eight  hundred  men,  but  do  not  know  how  true  it  is. 

Sunday,  Dec.  8.  For  a  few  days  past  the  weather  has  been  warm 
and  pleasant.  Today  the  weather  is  the  warmest  that  I  ever  saw  in 
Dec.  It  seems  more  Uke  an  August  day  than  the  eight  of  december. 
Our  new  chaplain  preached  today  from  i  Tim.  4,  8,  last  clause. 
His  name  is  Winslow  from  Weare,  N.  H.  He  is  a  methodist. 

The  health  of  the  regiment  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected.  There 
are  a  few  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  quite  a  number  fof]  cases  of 
home  sickness.  This  is  just  the  place  to  be  homesick.  The  best 
place  I  ever  saw  for  it.  We  were  at  camp  Benton  nearly  three 
months  and  it  seemed  hke  home  to  us,  but  we  soon  get  used  to 
this  place,  and  then  move  again.  You  need  not  think  from  what 
I  have  written  that  I  am  homesick.  I  have  not  experienced  that 
feeUng  yet,  although  no  one  would  rejoice  more  I,  to  hear  that 
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an  honorable  peace  was  declaired.  But  I  hope  that  no  compromise 
dishonorable  to  our  government  will  ever  be  made.  I  think  our 
cause  is  just  and  will  be  successful.  God  is  on  the  side  of  right,  and 
right  will  in  the  end  prevail.  Indeed  things  now  look  more  en¬ 
couraging.  Deserters  occassionally  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  They  state  that  much  dissatisfaction  prevails  in  the  rebel 
army.  One  or  two  Miss,  regiments  have  left  for  home  and  many 
more  would  if  they  had  an  opportunity.  On  the  way  from  Ed¬ 
ward’s  ferry  we  saw  the  rebel  pickets  on  the  opposite  shore.  They 
had  no  overcoats.  They  came  out  mornings  with  blankets  over 
their  shoulders.  The  deserters  say  that  the  men  from  the  south 
suffer  much  from  the  cold  nights. 

We  shall  probably  be  here  and  at  the  river  all  winter.  Our 
pickets  extend  8  or  ten  miles  along  the  river.  We  shall  commence 
to  build  log  houses  to  morrow.  Thirty  men  are  detailed  from  Co. 
A.  I  am  one  of  the  number  but  I  do  not  know  where  we  shall 
build  them.  .  .  . 

Rockville,  Md.,  Dec.  20/61 

...  1  believe  I  stated  in  my  last  [letter] ,  we  were  soon  to  com¬ 
mence  building  log  houses,  but  I  knew  not  where.  A  week  ago 
last  monday,  twenty  five  of  us  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Rus¬ 
sell,  were  ordered  to  arm  and  equip  ourselves,  strap  our  knap¬ 
sacks  and  march,  no  one  knew  where.  We  marched  to  the  river, 
marched  and  countermarched  up  and  down  the  canal,  until  noon 
when  Cols.  Hinks  &  Devereux  appeared  and  ordered  us  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  load  to  take  an  axe  or  pickaxe.  He  conducted  us  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  called  Seneca  bluff — the  bluff  was  on  our  side 
this  time — .  It  rises  two  hundred  feet  from  the  river  almost  per¬ 
pendicular.  We  were  then  told  that  we  were  there  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  fort.  It  is  to  be  sixty  ft.  square  and  1 8  inches  thick, 
of  hewn  timber.  We  built  a  log  house  to  live  in.  I  hung  up  my 
rifle,  shouldered  my  axe  and  expected  to  be  engaged  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks  in  the  peaceful  employment  of  hewing  timber.  Wc 
had  been  there  a  week  when  I  received  notice  that  I  was  one  of 
thirty  men  to  be  send  to  Rockville  as  provost  guard.  I  threw  down 
my  axe,  shouldered  my  rifle,  strapped  my  knacksack  and  am  now 
employed  in  guarding  grog  shops. 

We  arrived  here  last  monday  noon,  and  I  spent  my  first  night 
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in  Rockville  on  the  brick  pavement  in  front  of  the  Montgomery 
house.  W'e  are  now  quartered  at  the  fair  grounds.  We  occupy  the 
second  story  of  a  large  building.  We  have  two  stoves  and  are  very 
comfortable  situated.  We  passed  through  here  last  sept.  I  told  you 
then  what  I  thought  of  Rockville.  I  think  none  the  less  of  it  now. 
It  seems  refreshing  after  living  in  the  woods  and  among  the  “poor 
white  trash”  for  four  months,  to  stop  awhile  in  this  pleasant  vil¬ 
lage. 

The  village  contains  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  It  has  six 
churches:  Congregationist,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Catholic,  Cam- 
bellite  and  Christian  baptist,  a  female  seminary,  three  taverns, 
courthouse  and  jail  and  any  number  of  grog  shops.  We  are  here  to 
guard  the  rum  shops  to  prevent  soldiers  from  obtaining  liquor,  to 
examine  the  passes  of  soldiers  passing  to  and  from  Washington, 
and  to  keep  things  straight  generally.  Our  duties  are  not  hard. 
We  now  have  seven  posts  to  guard.  No  soldier  is  allowed  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  drop  of  hquor  except  by  Capt.  Merritt  permission  and  no 
citizen  is  allowed  to  carry  away  more  than  a  pint  at  a  time.  The 
arrangement  does  not  suit  all  round  but  we  make  ourselves  at 
home  wherever  we  are,  take  the  best  seat  in  the  bar  room  and 
smell  all  suspected  jugs  and  bottles.  It  is  something  new  to  me  to 
hang  around  grog  shops  but  there  is  nothing  like  getting  used  to 
anything.  The  guard  is  divided  into  three  reliefs.  The  first  goes  on 
one  day  at  seven  A.M.  and  is  on  six  hours.  The  next  day  it  goes 
on  at  one  P.  M.  and  is  on  six  hours.  The  next  day  it  goes  on  at 
seven  P.  M.  and  is  on  until  the  stores  are  closed.  So  we  have  two 
half  days  and  one  whole  day  out  of  three  to  ourselves  an\^here 
in  the  village.  .  .  . 

Rockville,  Md.,  Jan.  4/62 

.  .  .  Our  duties  are  such  that  we  have  quite  an  easy  time.  We 
are  divided  into  five  divisions  called  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
night  reliefs.  The  first  goes  on  duty  as  seven  a.m.  and  is  relived  at 
one  p.m.  by  the  second,  which  is  relived  at  seven  p.m.  by  the 
third  which  is  relieved  at  ten  p.m.  by  the  night  relief.  The  next 
day  the  second,  third,  and  first  do  duty  in  order.  The  third  day  the 
third,  first  and  second  come  in  order.  The  guard  is  posted  at  three 
taverns,  one  saloon  and  three  stores.  We  sit  in  the  room  or  stand 
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by  the  door.  I  usually  take  a  book  or  papers  to  read,  taking  care 
that  the  rules  are  not  violated.  At  the  two  out  side  posts  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  passes  of  soldiers  and  see  that  the  teams  contain  no 
whiskey,  if  they  do  seize  it.  A  provost  guard  was  first  placed  here 
last  sept.  Before  that,  the  union  people  were  insulted  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  almost  every  indignit)’.  Soldiers  passing  through  obtained 
liquor  and  became  disorderly.  Banks  division  moved,  and  the 
guard  were  taken  away  one  week  before  we  came  here,  and  during 
that  time  things  were  fast  becoming  as  they  were  before.  Union 
ladies  were  insulted  in  the  streets  and  stores  by  the  secssionists 
and  threats  of  hanging  were  frequently  heard.  The  19th  Mass, 
were  ordered  to  Muddy  branch  to  relieve  the  pickets  belonging  to 
Bank’s  division.  Three  company’s  picket  the  river  a  distance  of 
eight  miles.  Forty  five  of  Co.  A  are  here,  eleven  are  at  Darns- 
town,  twenty  five  are  at  Seneca  falls  building  a  fort  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  at  three  or  four  different  posts.  The  secesh  keep 
pretty  "mum”  now  and  the  union  people  feel  that  they  are  safe 
and  are  pleased  to  have  us  here.  They  send  us  many  things  which 
we  are  pleased  to  receive.  We  are  treated  well  by  every  one. 
There  are  many  good  loyal  people  in  this  place.  One,  the  auditor 
of  the  court,  was  the  first  to  hoist  the  stars  and  stripes  which 
still  fly  from  a  tall  pole  near  his  house.  We  are  not  only  here  to 
prevent  liquor  being  sold,  but  to  protect  the  people  as  we  are 
ordered  to  quell  all  disturbances  from  whatever  cause  they  may 
arise. 

There  is  a  Ladies  soldier’s  relief  society'  here  to  make  articles 
for  the  hospitals.  They  meet  this  afternoon.  I  have  been  invited  to 
attend.  A  secesh  company  was  formed  in  the  village.  They  drilled 
in  the  hall  in  which  we  now  drill.  They  subsequently  joined  the 
rebel  army  and  were  at  Bull  run.  Lieut.  Pamer  drills  us  one  hour 
each  day  in  the  bayonet  exercise,  something  new  to  us.  Our  ex¬ 
cellent  cook,  Mr.  Hudson  the  best  one  we  have  had  yet,  is  up  at 
4yo  o’clock  every  morning  and  we  have  breakfast  at  6  o’clock. 
Such  early  rising  does  [not]  suit  with  all,  but  our  drummer  is 
unmerciful  and  no  one  can  sleep  after  six. 

When  we  first  heard  of  the  release  of  Mason  &  Slidell  we 
were  quite  indignant  but  when  we  saw  how  disappointed  and 
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“down  in  the  mouth”  the  secesh  were  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
a  war  with  England  we  were  somewhat  pacified.^ 

.  .  .  We  have  received  a  new  suit  of  clothing,  the  coat  and 
pants  dark  blue,  the  overcoat  sky  blue.  The  boots  from  W.  N. 
have  come.  Mary  Smiley  sent  me  a  pair  of  mittens  and  I  received 
a  pair  of  mittens  from  another  source,  so  I  am  well  supplied  with 
clothing. 

You  ask,  Abby,  if  we  attend  church  on  the  sabbath.  We  can  if 
we  choose,  but  three  are  on  duty  on  the  sabbath.  The  most  of  us 
go.  A  number  go  who  have  not  been  for  ten  years  before.  .  .  . 

Rockville,  Md.,  Jan.  i8,  ^862 

.  .  .  We  are  still  engaged  in  the  temperance  cause,  that  is, 
as  far  as  our  duties  will  allow.  The  guard  do  not  affect  the  citizen’s 
drinking.  They  drink  as  much  as  they  please  which  is  no  small 
amount  either.  The  frequentcy  with  which  they  drink  and  the 
quantity  they  take  would  surprise  the  most  devoted  diciple  of 
bachus  at  home.  They  do  not  drink  a  tumbler  full  from  the  fact 
that  the  “shakes”  will  not  allow  them  to  carry  it  full  from  the 
counter  to  the  mouth.  I  suppose  you  saw  the  letter  of  “O”  in  the 
Herald  about  a  certain  rum  shop  in  this  place.  The  picture  was 
true  to  the  letter.  “O”  had  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Herald  sent 
him.  By  some  means  the  papers  were  circulated  in  town.  Many 
of  the  people  were  pleased  with  it,  but  the  keeper  of  the  shop 
and  uncle  B.  are  very  much  offended. 

You  probably  saw  another  letter  in  which  he  stated  that  you 
might  as  well  teach  the  blacks  astronomy  and  mathematics  with¬ 
out  learning  them  the  first  principles  as  to  teach  them  the  beauties 
of  Christianity  and  religion.  This  is  in  no  sense  true.  The  whole 
statement  is  false.  I  have  seen  many  a  devoted  diciple  of  Christ 
in  this  place  with  a  dark  skin  who  clearly  understood  the  "beauties 
of  religion,”  “O”  to  the  contrary.  The  colored  people  are  the  most 
active  and  devoted  Christians  in  Rockville.  There  is  a  colored 
methodist  church  here.  They  are  not  allowed  to  meet  without  a 
white  man  being  present. 

7.  James  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell,  Confederate  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives,  were  seized  from  a  British  ship  on  their  way  to  Europe  by  Captain 
Charles  Wilkes  of  the  United  States  Navy  on  November  8,  1861.  The  in¬ 
cident  brought  diplomatic  relations  with  England  almost  to  the  point  of 
war.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  finally  released  on  January  i,  1862,  and  the 
war  danger  subsided. 
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We  have  just  excitement  enough  the  past  week  to  keep  us 
alive.  First  we  caught  a  real  live  secesh.  He  was  at  the  hotel  talk¬ 
ing  rather  loud  against  Uncle  Sam.  We  had  him  as  prisoner  at 
our  quarters  awhile.  He  seemed  penitent,  promised  good  behavior 
in  the  future  and  Capt.  M.  released  him.  We  went  on  a  secret 
expedition  a  few  days  since.  It  is  supposed  that  a  quantity  of  arms 
are  secreted  somewhere,  as  a  considerable  sum  was  expended  for 
arms  at  the  commencement  of  the  War.  It  was  intimated  to  Capt. 
Merritt  that  some  would  be  found  about  three  miles  distant.  Three 
houses  were  searched  and  after  frightening  the  women  and  amus¬ 
ing  the  darkies  one  solitary  government  musket  was  found  which 
was  seized  as  a  trophy.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  with  better  success 
next  time. 

Secesh  keeps  a  store  where  those  of  his  persuasion  daily  and 
nightly  meet  to  talk  disunion.  Secesh  said  people  were  fools  w'ho 
would  submit  to  a  guard  being  placed  in  their  stores.  He  never 
would.  If  one  was  placed  in  his  store,  they,  the  guard,  would  be 
turned  out.  As  he  kept  no  liquor  he  thought  he  was  safe,  but  one 
day  the  provost  marshal  ordered  a  guard  to  be  placed  there  with 
orders  to  prevent  any  disunion  sentiments  being  uttered.  The 
guard  were  not  turned  out  and  secesh  said  that  he  should  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  submit  to  the  outrage  as  he  termed  it,  a  very  wise  con¬ 
clusion.  I  have  been  on  guard  there  four  times.  They  say  but  very 
little  to  the  guard.  I  do  not  think  the  saying:  Silence  gives  consent, 
is  true  in  this  case. 

A  week  ago  today  a  stranger  came  into  the  village.  He  was  seen 
to  go  into  the  store,  that  I  have  mentioned,  a  number  of  times. 
This  with  other  things  made  him  a  suspicious  man.  Capt.  M.  con¬ 
cluded  to  wach  him  day  and  night.  A  guard  was,  during  the 
night,  placed  in  the  vicinity’  of  the  hotel  with  orders  to  seize  him 
if  he  attempted  to  leave,  and  during  the  day  a  man  watched  him 
every  moment  without  his  knowing  it.  Thursday  morning  he  sent 
a  letter  to  Washington.  Capt.  M.  with  two  men  overtook  the  stage 
and  demanded  the  letter.  The  driver  who  had  the  letter,  refused 
to  give  it  up  but  two  or  three  words  from  the  Capt.  caused  him  to 
change  his  mind  suddenly.  The  Capt.  came  back  and  ordered  me 
to  take  my  rifle  and  follow  him.  We  went  to  the  hotel,  proceded 
to  the  man’s  chamber  and  found  the  man  in  bed,  who  pretended 
to  be  fast  aslep.  Capt.  M.  requested  him  to  o|>en  the  letter.  It  was 
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directed  to  a  man  in  Baltimore.  It  was  short.  He  told  the  man  he 
was  intending  to  leave  the  next  day,  that  he  would  give  him  the 
particulars  as  he  advanced,  to  keep  dark,  but  little  was  said  in  R. 
The  Capt.  then  told  him  that  he  should  arest  him  and  search 
everything  he  had.  The  Capt.  and  lieut.  examined  his  baggage 
and  his  person,  but  nothing  wrong  was  found.  He  seemed  perfect¬ 
ly  cool,  said  nothing  against  him  could  be  found.  It  is  thought  he 
is  a  rebel  officer.  He  was  sent  to  camp.  He  said  he  was  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  refused  to  take  the  oath.  Capt.  M.  was  ordered  to  take 
him  to  Washington  which  he  did  today. 

Sunday  eve.  I  have  been  to  church  today.  It  has  been  very 
rainy  and  they  are  as  afraid  of  the  rain  here  as  at  home.  In  the 
morning  eleven  soldiers,  two  citizens,  two  boys  and  the  minister 
were  present.  This  evening  six  soldiers,  and  three  citizens  were 
present.  A  number  of  our  company  have  gone  home  on  furloughs 
...  I  think  you  are  correct  in  supposing  that  something  will  be 
done  soon.  Perhaps  before  I  write  you  again  a  decisive  battle  will 
be  fought.  We  soon  shall  hear  from  Burnside’s  expedition.®  It  is 
rumored  that  Norfolk  is  shelled.  The  army  are  supplied  with  every¬ 
thing  they  want —  nothing  now  but  a  chance  to  fight  which  I 
think  they  will  soon  have.  .  .  . 

Rockville,  Md.  Jan.  18/62 
Dear  Aunt: 

.  .  .  We  occupy  a  large  building  in  the  fair  ground.  The 
building  and  the  ground  which  contains  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
acres,  was  used,  before  the  war,  by  the  Maryland  agricultural  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is  a  beautifull  place  in  the  summer.  It  was  formerly  cov¬ 
ered  with  trees  and  enough  are  left  standing  to  make  the  ground 
shady.  A  good  spring  supplies  us  with  water,  the  best  water  that 
I  have  seen  in  the  state.  A  union  lady  brought  us  a  large  stove 
which  was  very  acceptable.  Mr.  Hudson  is  our  cook.  He  is  the  best 
one  we  have  had  yet,  so  we  are  well  supplied  with  good  food.  Our 
duties  have  been  somewhat  severe  of  late  as  a  number  of  the  men 
are  sick  with  the  measles  and  it  takes  two  or  three  of  the  well  ones 
to  take  care  of  them.  The  sick  are  all  doing  well.  Twelve  men 
of  our  company  came  yesterday  from  the  camp. 

8.  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  led  a  successful  expedition  against 
Roanoke  Island  in  Pamlico  Sound.  North  Carolina. 
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The  weather  during  the  month  of  december  was  remarkably 
warm  and  pleasant.  We  have  had  but  little  snow  and  cold  weather. 

I  should  hke  a  good  sleigh  ride  right  well. 

There  has  been  considerable  excitement  in  regard  to  the 
threatened  war  with  England.  You  may  tell  Father  that  he  may 
use  my  apples  if  there  is  a  war  with  England  for  we  can 
not  whip  England  and  the  rebels  before  they  will  rot.  I  mean  the 
apples  not  the  rebels.  .  .  . 

Rockville,  Md.,  Febr.  8,  1862 

To  use  a  military  expression  we  are  "as  we  were.”  As  you  know 
as  much  of  the  world  outside  of  Rockville  as  I  do,  and  I  cannot 
write  any  news  in  regard  to  the  war,  perhaps  the  details  of  our 
daily  duties  and  manner  of  life  will  be  interesting  to  you.  I  am 
fast  becoming  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  people  here — not 
whiskey  drinking  and  gambhng  of  course.  After  being  for  nearly 
five  months  in  the  woods  and  on  the  hills  of  Md.,  it  is  very  pleas¬ 
ant  to  come  once  more  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  As  we  may 
soon  be  deprived  of  refined  society  we  try  to  enjoy  ourselves  the 
best  we  can.  The  union  people  are  very  kind  to  us.  They  give  us 
standing  invitations  to  visit  them  and  I  have  spent  many  pleasant 
evenings  with  them. 

We  are  under  no  more  restrictions  when  not  on  duty  than  at 
home  except  in  regard  to  drinking.  We  go  where  we  please  but 
are  expected  to  be  on  hand  in  time  for  duty.  A  number  of  the  com¬ 
pany  have  abused  their  privileges  and  the  hospitalites  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Capt.  Merritt  trusts  us  and  allows  no  improper  conduct  to  go 
unpunished.  Two  men  have  been  sent  to  camp  and  two  have 
been  obliged  to  march  on  the  square  with  their  knapsacks  on  from 
seven  A.  M.  until  ten  P.  M.,  fifteen  hours  without  resting  and 
nothing  but  hard  bread  to  eat,  for  disobediance  of  orders. 

Our  duties  are  the  same  as  they  have  been.  We  have  had  nine 
posts  to  guard  untill  monday,  when  one  rum  shop  was  shut  up 
and  the  liquor  seized.  The  keeper  was  an  officer  in  the  Mexican 
war  and  one  of  his  frequent  customers  was  once  an  editor  and 
for  three  successive  years  was  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Senate. 
He  is  now  a  miserable  sot.  This  saloon  was  the  resort  of  a  certain 
class,  among  whom  were  a  few  of  our  men  who  were  urged  to 
drink,  and  in  spite  of  the  guard  liquor  would  be  slyly  drank.  Capt. 
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M.  had  forbidden  him  seUing  whiskey  to  the  men,  but  it  did  no 
good  and  we  seized  the  hquor  and  shut  up  the  shop.  The  next 
offence  will  send  him  to  Washington.  The  proprietor  is  indignant 
and  threatens  to  have  us  out  of  R.  within  two  weeks  but  if  he  is 
not  careful  he  will  go  first.  Capt.  Merritt  will  not  be  trifled  with. 

The  first  post  from  our  quarters  is  a  dry  goods  and  grocery 
store.  No  hquor  is  kept  here,  but  it  was  a  place  of  meeting  of  se¬ 
cessionists  and  the  guard  is  ordered  to  stop  all  talk  against  the 
government  or  anything  in  favor  of  the  rebelhon.  The  aristocracy 
of  the  village  meet  here,  and  nearly  all  are  baptists.*  The  leading 
secesh,  the  capt.  of  the  company  that  was  once  raised  here  is  a 
baptist.  He  was  arested  last  fall.  He  keeps  very  quiet  now.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  baptist  who  is  a  union  man.  With  the 
methodists  it  is  otherwise.  The  next  post  is  a  one  horse  hotel,  call¬ 
ed  the  Union  house,  kept  by  a  dutchman  named  A.  Khendienst. 
The  guard  here  examines  the  passes  of  soldiers  coming  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  third  post  is  the  saloon  that  we  shut  up.  The  fourth 
is  the  Washington  house.  The  fifth  is  the  Montgomery  house,  the 
Capt.  and  Lieut. ’s  quarters.  The  next  is  a  store  where  whiskey  is 
sold,  the  next,  ditto.  The  eight  is  a  store  and  rum  shop  kept  by 
an  old  woman  who  supports  a  drunken  son  and  his  family  by  sell¬ 
ing  whiskey.  The  sentry  here  examines  the  soldiers  going  towards 
Washington.  The  last  post  is  the  telegraph  station.  All  persons  are 
kept  away  that  they  may  not  learn  the  secrets  by  the  sound  of  the 
aperatus. 

A  building  was  searched  a  few  days  since  and  nearly  one  thous¬ 
and  ball  catrages  and  five  rifles  were  found  which  were  taken. 
The  next  day  another  house  was  searched  but  nothing  was  found. 
The  procedings  caused  great  excitement  among  the  secesh.  Their 
curses  are  not  loud  but  deep.  A  letter  from  Virginia  is  circulating 
among  the  secesh  in  the  village.  It  was  smuggled  across  the  river. 
Capt.  Merritt  is  on  the  lookout  and  if  found  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  and  the  letter  will  be  seized.  Capt.  Merritt  is  just 
the  man  for  these  things  and  it  is  just  the  sport  for  us. 

The  weather  for  four  weeks  past  has  been  very  unpleasant,  not 
cold,  but  rainy:  and  the  roads  have  been  very  bad.  The  people 
here  say  they  never  saw  it  so  bad  travelhng.  We  have  but  httle 
snow  untill  one  day  last  week  when  it  commenced  snowing  in 

9.  Coffin,  himself,  was  active  in  the  Baptist  church  at  home. 
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true  nothern  style  and  snowed  most  of  the  day.  George  and  I 
walked  to  camp  and  back  in  the  snow  storm,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  The  storm  looked  more  Uke  home  than  anything  I  have 
seen  out  here,  but  it  is  nearly  all  gone  now.  .  .  . 

We  hear  but  little  about  the  war.  It  is  the  same  old  story — a 
general  advance  in  two  or  three  days,  but  that  time  has  not  come 
yet.  The  army  are  impatient.  We  want  to  do  the  business  up  quick¬ 
ly  and  go  home,  but  not  too  quick.  Let  it  be  done  so  that  it  will 
stay  done.  The  country  must  wait  Gen.  McClelland’s  time.  The 
army  has  unwavering  confidence  in  him  and  perhaps  the  policy 
that  he  is  now  pursuing  will  prove  more  destructive  to  the  rebel¬ 
lion  than  successive  victories  would. We  have  heard  heavy,  con¬ 
tinual  firing  aU  day  today.  It  is  in  Gen.  McCall’s  division. It  is 
so  heavy  that  it  rattles  the  windows.  It  may  be  practicing. 

A  pleasing  incident  occured  today.  It  was  the  presentation  of 
a  horse  to  Col.  Hinks  by  the  noncommissioned  officers  and  pri¬ 
vates  of  Co.  A.  The  Col.  arrived  here  today  from  Mass.  The 
horse  was  taken  to  our  quarters  and  the  Col.  was  invited  to  visit 
us.  Capt.  Merritt  in  behalf  of  the  Co.  presented  the  horse  to  him. 
Col.  Hinks  knew  nothing  of  it  and  was  taken  wholly  by  surprise. 
He  replied  in  a  short  speech.  We  gave  him  the  horse  as  a  token 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  we  held  him  as  a  soldier  and  a  man, 
and  for  the  interest  which  he  has  taken  in  our  welfare  since  we 
have  been  under  his  command.  .  .  . 

P.  S.  You  mentioned  that  Gen.  Butler  wished  the  19th  reg.  to 
go  with  him.  Col.  Hinks  can  go  if  he  pleases.  He  has  been  offered 
a  place  with  his  regt.  in  the  expedition,^*  but  we  do  not  expect  to 
go.  .  .  . 

Rockville,  Md.,  March  2,  1862 
Aunt  Miriam: 

.  .  .  Nearly  all  the  troops  have  crossed  the  Potomac.  I  don’t 
know  when  we  shall  cross.  There  are  but  four  regiment  of  the 
army  of  the  upper  Potomac  on  this  side  of  the  river  this  side  of 

10.  Although  General  George  B.  McClellan,  the  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  an  excellent  organizer  and  was  rapular  with 
his  troops,  his  excessive  caution  and  refusal  to  move  was  widely  criticized 
in  the  Nordi. 

It.  General  George  A.  McCall. 

I  z.  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  in  command  of  the  land  forces 
in  an  expedition  against  New  Orleans. 
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Harper’s  ferry  .  .  .  The  prospect  now  is  that  the  rebellion  will 
soon  be  crushed.  We  shall  soon  hear  of  some  “tall”  fighting  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Banks  and  Sedgwick  are  at  Harper’s  ferry  and  Lander  is 
just  above. McCall’s  division  is  opposite  here,  who  it  is  supposed 
will  advance  up  the  river  and  meet  the  troops  above.  There  is  a 
considerable  rebel  force  at  Leesburg  and  they  have  built  forts  and 
batteries  at  Edwards  ferry.  Gen.  Stone  allowed  them  to  build 
them  without  interupting  their  work.*^  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  they  will  retreat  or  show  fight.  Since  the  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  from  this  section  of  the  state,  they  have  become  quite 
bold.  They  have  fired  upon  our  pickets  and  a  number  killed.  .  .  . 

Rockville,  Md.,  Mar.  7,  1862 

.  .  .  W^e  still  hold  possession  of  Rockville.  The  stars  and 
stripes  float  over  this  secesh  hole.  An  order  came  last  week  to  Capt. 
Merritt  to  “evacuate”  the  place  immediately.  We  were  sorry  to 
leave,  but  the  prospect  of  soon  crossing  the  river  lessened  the  re¬ 
grets  in  leaving.  W'e  packed  our  “dry  goods”  in  readiness  to  leave, 
when  a  despatch  came  from  Col.  Hinks  that  ten  men  should  re¬ 
main  untill  after  the  court  which  commenced  last  monday.  The 
leading  union  citizens  requested  that  a  few  might  remain  to  ren¬ 
der  assistance  in  case  there  should  be  any  disturbance.  I  was  one 
of  the  fortunate  ones  detailed  to  remain.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
but  eat,  sleep,  read,  write,  and  visit  our  friends,  which  occupies 
the  most  of  our  time.  We  have  become  much  attached  to  the 
place  and  our  friends  who  have  shown  us  every  possible  kindness, 
which  will  long  be  remembered.  I  don’t  care  how  soon  we  are  or¬ 
dered  to  cross  the  river,  but  I  should  like  to  stop  here  untill  we  go 
into  Dixie. 

The  court  now  sitting  here  has  nearly  as  much  dignity  to  it 
as  our  police  courts  have.  Such  a  set  of  rummies  1  never  saw  be¬ 
fore.  Things  are  done  up  in  a  hury.  The  case  of  burning  the  jail 
here  last  fall  was  tried  yesterday.  The  prisoner  was  proved  guilty 
of  burning  the  jail,  proved  insane,  and  the  verdict  rendered  in  less 

13.  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  General  John  Sedgwick,  and  General 
Frederick  W.  Lander. 

14.  General  Charles  P.  Stone  of  Massachusetts  was  the  commander  of 
the  Union  forces  at  the  unsuccessful  Battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff.  He  was  later 
arrest^  on  charges  of  misbehavior  in  this  battle,  and  a  concessional  com¬ 
mittee  investigated  charges  including  one  that  he  permitted  the  enemy  to 
build  fortifications  unmolested  within  the  range  of  his  guns. 
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than  two  hours.  This  morning  a  murder  case  was  tried.  A  man 
was  proved  guilty  of  shooting  a  soldier  in  Poolsville.  The  proof 
was  clear  enough  but  a  secesh  jury  cleared  him.  Every  union  man 
in  the  jury  was  challenged.  The  whole  case  occupied  less  than 
three  hours.  Two  or  three  cases  of  murder  are  yet  to  be  tried  but 
I  wouldn’t  trust  my  hfe  in  their  hands.  A  free  negro  was  sentenced 
to  prison  for  ten  years  for  assisting  a  slave  girl  to  her  freedom.  The 
only  proof  against  him  was,  he  was  seen  with  her  after  she  ran 
away.  But  he  was  a  free  negro  and  they  wished  him  out  of  the 
way. 

We  celebrated  Washington’s  birthday  in  accordance  with  the 
President’s  proclamation.  In  the  morning  we  went  to  the  metho- 
dist  church  and  listened  to  Washington’s  farewell  address.  In  the 
afternoon  we  planted  a  pole  and  hoisted  the  stars  &  stripes.  Our 
chaplain  made  a  patriotic  speech.  Our  band  played  beautifully. 
VV'e  fired  a  salute  and  cheered  heartily  for  the  Star  spangled  Ban¬ 
ner.  If  the  secesh  felt  as  bad  as  they  looked  I  should  almost  pity 
them.  There  are  many  secesh  here  during  the  court  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  flag  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain.  Col.  Hinks 
ordered  it  to  remain  here  as  long  as  we  do  and  if  any  person  dis¬ 
turbed  it,  tb  replace  it  by  their  body.  The  secesh  probably  think 
that  the  stars  &  stripes  look  better  than  their  body  dangling  from 
the  pole,  and  the  flag  of  our  union  proudly  floats  over  the  village 
square.  We  are  ordered  at  all  times  to  prevent  anything  said 
against  the  government.  The  secesh  often  begin  to  express  their 
sentiments  but  one  word  from  any  one  of  us  will  shut  them  com¬ 
pletely  up  and  “narv'”  a  word  do  they  dare  to  say. 

There  has  been  quite  a  movement  of  troops  during  two  or  three 
weeks  past.  Banks  and  Sedgwick  have  crossed  the  Potomac.  Gen. 
Dana’s  brigade,*®  the  one  to  which  the  19th  belongs  is  the  only 
force  in  this  section  of  the  state.  We  belong  to  Gen.  Sedgwick’s 
division.  We  shall  not  cross  probably  untill  the  government  ob¬ 
tains  possession  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  Potomac  and  perhaps 
we  never  shall  cross.  This  arangement  does  not  suit  us  at  all. 

Desertions  from  the  rebels  are  continually  taking  place.  Seven 
have  passed  through  here  this  week  on  their  way  to  Washington, 
in  charge  of  soldiers.  They  took  supper  with  us.  They  expressed 

1 5.  General  Napoleon  J.  T.  Dana. 
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themselves  thouroughly  disgusted  with  secession.  We  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  question  them  much.  The  events  of  a  few  weeks  past 
have  infused  new  hfe  into  the  army,  encouraged  the  union  men 
and  in  a  great  measure  demoralized  the  rebel  army.  The  cause  of 
justice  now  look[s]  more  encouraging.  We  may  meet  with  re¬ 
verses,  very  likely  we  shall.  1  don’t  beheve  the  fighting  is  over  yet. 
The  rebels  will  use  desperate  means  to  effect  their  wicked  designs. 
They  have  failed  in  creating  a  division  at  the  North,  in  getting  a 
recognition  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
their  next  attempt  will  be.  We  have  a  united  north.  England  & 
France  will  remain  neutral.  And  more  than  all,  the  right  is  on  our 
side.  If  our  trust  is  in  the  Lord,  He  will  not  deceive  us:  “Remem¬ 
ber  not  against  us  our  former  iniquities:  let  thy  tender  mercies 
speedily  prevent  us;  for  we  are  brought  very  low.”  should  be  the 
sincere  prayer  of  our  hearts. 

We  shall  leave  Rockville  soon,  perhaps  next  week.  We  have 
been  here  nearly  three  months  and  have  had  a  very  easy  time  this 
winter  .  .  .  Our  bill  of  fare  shows  our  good  living:  we  have 
baked  beans,  doughnuts,  toast,  suet  puddings,  sausages  and  we 
have  sent  us  roast  beef  and  potatoes  all  cooked.  .  .  . 

Harpers  Ferry,  Va.,  Mar.  14,  1862 

You  have  probably  seen  by  the  papers  that  the  19th  have  moved 
and  is  now  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Virginia.  We  received  orders  last 
Sunday  morning  to  be  ready  to  march  to  camp  at  noon.  We  heard 
nothing  further  untill  1 1  o’clock  Sunday  night  when  a  despatch 
came  to  march  to  camp  immediately  and  [we]  were  obhged  to 
leave  without  taking  leave  of  our  friends.  We  arrived  in  camp,  af¬ 
ter  a  midnight  march  of  nine  miles,  in  rather  a  muddy  condition. 
Col.  Hinks  was  to  join  the  brigade  as  soon  as  possible.  Monday, 
the  cooks  were  cooking  two  days  rations  of  meat.  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  we  broke  up  our  camp,  marched  to  the  river  and  took  the  tow 
path  of  the  canal  up  the  river.  The  rest  of  the  brigade  started 
from  Poolesville  14  miles  ahead  of  us  the  day  before,  and  Col. 
Hinks  wishing  to  overtake  them  intended  to  make  a  march  of  28 
miles  the  first  day.  'This  distance  with  the  load  on  our  backs,  we 
thought  no  easy  task.  We  reached  Edward’s  ferry  soon  after  noon. 
We  there  found  Gen.  Dana  with  the  20th  Mass,  and  7  Mich,  regi¬ 
ments  embarking  on  board  canal  boats  for  Harper’s  ferry.  It  took 
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three  boats  for  one  reg.  and  crowded  at  that,  but  better  we  thought 
than  marching. 

The  river  was  very  pleasant.  We  passed  Harrison’s  island  and 
Ball’s  bluff  just  before  dark  and  the  scenes  which  I  there  witnessed 
last  fall  were  brought  very  forcibly  to  my  mind  and  whatever  I 
may  see  and  endure,  the  battle  of  Ball’s  bluff  will  never  be  effaced 
from  my  memory.^*  One  reason  is,  I  suppose,  it  was  the  first  sight 
of  the  enemy. 

When  night  came  the  enquiry  was,  where  we  should  sleep.  I 
thought  three  hundred  men  on  a  small  canal  boat  would  not  allow 
room  enough  to  stretch  my  whole  length.  Each  man  had  just 
room  enough  to  sit  and  sleep  with  his  chin  on  his  knees.  V\'e  ar* 
rived  at  Harpers  ferry  at  7  o’clock  Wednesday  morning.  We  halted 
on  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah,  a  mile  from  the  ferry  untill  noon 
when  we  took  up  our  line  of  march  for  Charlestown  8  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  We  halted  near  the  town  on  the  spot  where  the  rebels  camp¬ 
ed  last  week,  and  adjoining  the  field  in  which  John  Brown  was 
hung. 

Gen.  Banks  expected  to  attack  Winchester  the  next  day  and  we 
were  to  make  a  forced  march  to  reinforce  him.  We  halted  to  rest 
expecting  to  leave  before  morning.  We  had  been  there  but  a  short 
time  when  a  courier  came  that  the  rebels  had  left  VV^  and  there 
were  no  one  to  fight!  We  had  no  tents,  and  we  slept  in  the  open 
air.  As  I  had  no  sleep  for  two  nights  I  slept  very  soundly. 

Thursday  morning  an  order  came  to  Lieut  Boyd  to  go  to  Har¬ 
per’s  ferry  where  Co.  A  was  detailed  as  provost  guard.  Capt.  Mer¬ 
ritt  went  to  Washington  Sunday  and  did  not  join  us  untill  last 
night.  We  reached  this  place  yesterday  soon  after  noon. 

Everything  here  seems  deserted  and  desolate.  The  rebels  have 
done  their  work  of  destruction  completely.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  the  people  nearly  all  left  and  destroyed  their  property 
as  they  have  done  in  other  places.  The  union  [people]  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  leave  and  the  secesh  destroyed  their  property.  Now  that  the 
federal  troops  are  here  the  people  are  coming  back.  The  place 

16.  The  Battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff  on  October  20-21,  1861,  was  a  costly  de¬ 
feat  for  the  Union  forces  who  attacked  a  strongly  fortified  bluff  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  upstream  from  Edward’s  Ferry.  'The  Union 
forces  were  pinned  down  on  Harrison’s  Island  in  the  Potomac  and  suffered 
heavy  casualties. 
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looks  as  [if]  the  people  had  moved  and  took  the  windows  and  the 
roofs  of  their  houses  with  them.  There  were  many  government 
buildings  here.  There  is  nothing  but  the  walls  now  standing.  The 
remains  of  the  arms  which  were  burnt  are  now  kicking  around 
the  street.  The  engine  house  in  which  John  Brown  made  his 
stand  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  A  number  of  rebel  ofi&cers  are  pris¬ 
oners  in  the  building.  The  port  holes  through  which  Brown  and 
his  associates  fired  are  stiU  open  and  the  prisoners  peep  through 
them  at  the  passers  by. 

We  crossed  the  river  on  a  pontoon  bridge.  The  railroad  bridge, 
a  noble  structure  as  the  remains  show,  and  the  rails  on  this  side  of 
the  river  were  destroyed.  Workmen  are  at  work  on  the  bridge 
night  and  day.  The  telegraph  and  the  railroad  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted.  Harper’s  Ferry  has  been  noted  for  its  beauty  and  what 
little  I  am  able  [to]  judge  of  the  place,  I  should  think  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  places  I  ever  saw. 

I  don’t  know  what  our  duties  will  be  but  they  will  be  harder 
than  at  Rockville.  We  are  quartered  in  a  large  boarding  house. 
There  is  a  fire  place  in  each  room  so  we  can  make  ourselves  quite 
comfortable  when  not  on  duty.  The  guard  which  we  relieved  were 
not  very  strict  in  their  duty  and  Capt.  Merritt  is  buisily  employed 
in  straightening  things. 

The  report  has  just  come  that  Banks  gained  a  victory  a  few 
miles  from  Winchester  but  do  not  know  how  true  it  is.”  But  be 
that  as  it  may  be  we  are  gaining  victory  after  victor^'.  The  war 
will  soon  be  over  unless  we  meet  with  reverses  which  will  pro¬ 
tract  it.  .  .  . 

Washington,  Mar.  26,  1862 

.  .  .  We  left  Harpers  ferry  Monday  morning  for  Sandy  Hook. 
We  waited  undll  midnight  when  we  took  the  cars  for  Washington. 
We  arr.  at  W.  yesterday  P.  M.  at  2  o’clock.  We  pitched  our  tents 
expecting  to  stop  here  a  few  days,  but  to  night  we  received  orders 
to  leave  tomorrow  with  two  days  rations  in  our  haversacks  and 
one  uncooked. 

17.  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  commander  of  the  5th  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  occupied  Winchester  and  his  forces  beat  off  an  at¬ 
tack  by  the  Confederate  General  “Stonewall”  Jackson,  but  was  later  forced 
to  retreat. 
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We  expect  to  go  on  an  expedition.^*  You  will  not  get  this  untill 
next  week  as  the  mail  is  stopped  a  few  days. 

I  am  well  and  in  good  spirits.  You  will  not  hear  from  me  for 
some  time,  perhaps,  but  I  will  write  you  the  first  opportunity. 
Yours  in  haste,  Gorham 

Camp  near  Harrisons  landing,  July  i8,  1862 

I  received  your  letter  last  night  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  from 
home.  It  seems  you  had  not  got  my  letters  when  you  wrote  yours. 

I  suppose  you  have  before  this.  I  should  have  written  when  we 
first  arrived  here  but  it  was  not  convenient  for  me  to  write  and  I 
knew  that  you  were  aware  of  my  safety.  It  was  not  for  the  want 
of  paper  as  you  thought  although  I  lost  all  I  had  in  my  knapsacks. 

You  say  that  you  heard  I  was  taken  prisoner,  wounded,  &c,  but 
Providence  has  preser\’ed  me  from  all  harm  8c  sickness.  We  have, 
as  you  say,  Abbie,  witnessed  terrible  scenes,  scenes  that  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe.  You  heard  that  I  was  hit  by  a  ball  but  not 
much  hurt.  My  ball  proof  vest  saved  my  life,  so  the  surgeon  tells 
me.  The  shock  was  so  great  that  I  staggered  to  the  ground.  We 
were  marching  at  the  time.  All  that  saw  me  supposed  I  was  killed. 
After  examination  I  found  that  I  was  uninjured  and  proceded  to 
join  the  regt.  Just  then  I  met  a  wounded  man  borne  by  two.  They 
asked  me  to  help  carry  him  but  as  there  were  two  I  refused.  But 
the  poor  fellow  begged  so  hard  that  I  helped  carry'  him  out  of  the 
way  of  the  bullets  which  flew  like  hail  stones  around  us,  and, 
after  supplying  the  wounded  with  water  from  my  canteen,  joined 
my  company.  You  cannot  imagine  how  surprised  the  men  were. 
They  would  not  have  been  more  so  if  I  had  risen  from  the  grave. 
They  saw  me  fall,  hit  in  the  breast,  and  were  sure  that  I  was 
killed. 

It  was  while  I  was  absent  that  Jonathan  was  killed.  I  was  gone 
perhaps  ten  minutes.  When  I  came  back  he  was  lifeless.  Sergeant 

18.  This  expedition  was  an  attack  on  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  Confed¬ 
erate  capital,  by  way  of  the  peninsula  between  the  estuaries  of  the  York 
and  James  Rivers,  known  as  the  Peninsula  Campaign.  After  a  winter  of 
inaction.  President  Lincoln  gave  the  hesitant  General  McClellan  a  direct 
order  to  move.  Despite  the  substantial  numerical  superiority  of  the  Union 
troops,  McClellan’s  inept  leadership  resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  a  retreat  to  Harrison’s  Landing  on  the  James  River,  Some  of 
the  most  bitter  fighting  was  in  dv°  vicinity  of  White  Oak  Swamp  and  the 
Chickahominy  River  mentioned  in  the  next  letter. 
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Adams  saw  him  when  he  fell.  He  went  to  him,  called  his  name 
but  he  did  not  speak  after  he  was  hit.  His  pulse  beat  a  few  times 
and  his  spirit  fled.  I  hastily  took  the  things  from  his  pockets.  I 
sent  the  money  to  Mrs.  Hudson  by  Adams  express  and  a  package 
by  mail.  I  received  a  letter  directed  to  my  care  from  Mrs.  Hudson. 
She  supposed  Mr.  H.  only  wounded  and  wished  me  to  write  the 
particulars  about  him,  but  she  has  learned  of  his  death  before 
this.  It  must  be  a  heav^  blow  to  her  but  it  is  consolation  to  her 
to  know  that  he  is  better  off  now,  than  in  this  world  of  trouble 
and  sorrow. 

You  wish  to  know  about  George.  I  suppose  his  folks  have  heard 
before  this  of  his  safety.  He  had  been  sick  for  a  number  of  weeks 
before  we  left  Fair  Oaks.  He  and  a  number  of  the  sick  left  the 
day  before  we  did  with  the  baggage  teams  and  when  Capt.  Merritt 
left  we  had  not  heard  from  them  but  he  is  with  us  now  and  is 
better. 

The  retreat  was  the  hardest  weeks  work  that  we  ever  did.  The 
excitement  kept  us  up  at  the  time  but  we  have  felt  the  hardships 
since  we  came  here.  I  am  well.  On  the  march  I  lost  five  lbs.  in 
weight.  Since  we  came  here  I  have  lost  ten  lbs.  more,  making  fif¬ 
teen  lbs.  of  flesh  loss  to  Uncle  Sam.  It’s  nothing  to  me  but  I  am 
"picking  up”  quite  fast  now. 

We  have  very  hot  weather  at  present.  We  have  had  two  ter- 
rifiBc  thunder  storms  this  week.  This  locality  is  supposed  to  be 
much  healthier  than  the  White  oak  &  Chickahomny  swamps.  I 
don’t  know  what  they  intend  to  do  with  the  army.  There  seems 
to  be  but  little  doing  now. 

There  seems  to  [be]  considerable  excitement  North  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  consequence  of  the  call  for  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  every  means  are  resorted  to,  to  pre¬ 
vent  drafting.  I  hope  they  will  raise  the  quota  without  drafting, 
but  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  volunteers  could  be  raised 
without  giving  so  large  a  bounty  as  some  towns  are  giving.  Pa¬ 
triotism,  a  desire  to  have  this  wicked  rebellion  put  down,  crushed 
out,  should  bring  300,000  men  out  here  at  short  notice. 

WTien  do  you  think  we  shall  get  home  now?  I  think  the  thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  will  get  cold  before  we  eat  it  at  home.  We  have  been 
here  almost  a  year  and  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  we  have  only  two  years  more  to  stay,  but  before  that  time  the 
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rebellion  or  the  government  will  be  played  out  if  the  federal  army 
is  not. 

The  ground  on  which  we  now  encamped  is  dry  and  sandy.  We 
have  a  novel  way  of  making  up  our  bed.  Just  before  we  retire,  we 
dig  up  the  dirt  loose,  pick  of  the  rocks,  dig  a  little  ditch  around 
our  bed  in  case  it  should  rain,  and  on  this  we  rest  our  weary  bones 
which  have  become  quite  sharp.  We  are  partily  supplied  with  the 
things  which  we  lost  but  have  not  our  tents  yet.  .  .  . 

Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13,  1862  [On  a  torn  scrap  of  paper] 

I  write  a  few  lines  that  you  may  learn  of  my  safety  after  a 
severe  time  in  crossing  the  river.**  George  Kennett  is  safe.  Tell 
his  folks  that  he  is  well.  George  is  safe.  Gilman  Nichols  was  killed. 
You  will  see  the  particulars  in  the  papers.  I  will  write  the  first  op¬ 
portunity.  Charles  Bradley  is  safe.  In  haste,  Gorham 

Camp  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  Feb.  27,  1863 

.  .  .  We  have  not  got  the  box  yet  but  expect  it  in  a  few  days. 
A  man  was  sent  to  Washington  this  morning  for  them.  I  wrote  to 
the  agent  at  W.  requesting  him  to  forward  it.  He  wrote  that  they 
could  not  forward  it  but  would  deliver  it  to  any  one  having  my  or¬ 
der.  That  was  all  he  could  do.  .  .  .  The  mud  is  quite  deep  and 
we  need  the  boots  now  if  ever.  I  shall  not  depend  on  an  express 
company  for  boots  again. 

You  write  that  you  had  a  mild  winter,  but  we  have  had  quite 
a  winter  for  the  sunny  south.  It  commenced  snowing  last  Satur¬ 
day  night  and  snowed  all  day  Sunday.  Upwards  of  a  foot  fell  and 
then  cleared  off  cold  which  reminded  us  of  a  northern  winter.  We 
have  had  a  fine  sport  snowballing,  which,  if  not  as  dangerous  as  a 
battle  is  almost  as  exciting,  and,  as  in  battle,  the  officers  are  usual¬ 
ly  picked  off.  The  snow  is  almost  gone  but  the  mud  is  left.  It  rain¬ 
ed  all  day  yesterday. 

We  manage  to  keep  pretty  comfortable  when  in  camp.  We  have 
built  winter  quarters  by  building  up  the  sides  with  logs  and 

19.  On  November  10,  1862,  General  McClellan  was  replaced  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside.  Bum- 
tide  launched  an  attack  against  Lee  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  a  battle 
that  cost  the  Union  forces  12,000  casualties  to  less  than  half  that  number 
for  the  Confederate  forces,  and  was  another  morale-shattering  defeat  for 
the  Union. 
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pitching  the  tent  over  the  top.  We  have  a  fireplace  and  plenty  of 
wood  to  burn  by  chopping  it.  Wood  in  Falmouth  is  $20.00  per 
cord  and  flour  $25.00  per  bbl.  and  hard  to  get  at  that  price.  The 
people  here  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  What  would  you  think,  Abbie, 
if  you  were  obliged  to  wear  shoes  which  the  soldiers  throw  away 
and  think  yourself  fortunate  if  you  could  find  an  old  blouse  in 
place  of  a  shawl?  I  think  you  would  cut  a  droll  figure,  but  this 
is  true  of  young  ladies  in  Va.  who  were  once  in  good  circum¬ 
stances.  You  ask  if  there  are  as  pretty  girls  here  as  in  Rockvill[e].  I 
have  not  seen  them  all  but  I  have  not  seen  any  that  will  equal  the 
Rockvill[e]  girls  or  begin  to! 

We  are  encamped  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  of  the  town.  We  do 
provost  duty  in  the  town  and  picket  the  river  in  front  of  the 
town  once  in  three  days.  This  with  our  duties  in  camp  keep  the 
men  pretty  well  employed.  We  are  encamped  under  a  hill  and 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  a  few  hundred  yds.  from  our  quarters  we 
have  a  fine  view  of  rebeldom.  We  can  see  the  enemy  every  day 
throwing  up  breastworks,  marching  to  &  fro  relieving  pickets  &c., 
&c.  They  had  great  rejoicing  over  there  a  few  days  since.  The  bells 
in  Fredericksburg  were  rung  at  intervals  during  the  day.  The 
troops  cheered  and  bands  played.  What  it  was  for  we  have  not 
learned. 

We  have  no  idea  of  our  future  destination.  We  are  to  have 
help  from  our  colored  brethren.  Capt  Chadwick  of  this  regt.  will 
take  command  of  a  negro  regt.  If  the  darkies  will  fight,  let  them 
fight.  We  are  willing  they  should.  .  .  . 

Camp  Falmouth,  Va.,  March  28,  1863 

.  .  .  Since  I  commenced  this  letter  I  have  been  interupted  by 
the  order  to  “fall  in.”  The  regiment  were  in  line  to  receive  testa¬ 
ments  &  tracts  distributed  by  an  agent  of  the  Christian  commis¬ 
sion.  The  Commission  has  an  agency  in  Falmouth.  We  have 
preaching  on  the  sabbath  and  prayer  meetings  every  evening;  and 
religious  readings  of  all  kinds;  newspapers  &  tracts  are  supplied. 
Rev.  Mr.  Seaver  who  formerly  preached  in  Georgetown,  Mass, 
was  in  camp  a  short  time  since  with  religious  reading.  The 
men  are  eager  to  obtain  the  papers  and  tracts,  if  they  do  not  prof¬ 
it  by  them.  The  meetings  are  very  good  and  I  hope  they  may  be 
the  means  of  doing  much  good  among  the  soldiers. 
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Gen.  Howard  often  attends  meetings  and  usually  takes  part.  It 
is  so  unusual  for  a  man  in  his  position  to  speak  in  behalf  of  reli¬ 
gion  that  he  is  hstened  to  with  the  greatest  attention.  Gen.  H. 
fills  pockets  with  tracts  and  every  one  he  hears  using  profane  lan¬ 
guage  he  gives  a  tract  on  swearing.^® 

You  ask  when  you  may  expect  me  home  on  furlough;  you  may 
expect  me  home  one  year  from  next  August  if  my  life  is  spared. 

I  have  made  application  for  a  furlough  and  if  furloughs  had  been 
granted  fairly  my  turn  would  have  come  before  now,  but  I  shall 
not  beg  for  one.  When  the  right  time  comes  I  shall  come  home. 
Furloughs  are  granted  for  only  ten  days  which  will  hardly  pay  for 
coming  home.  I  should  not  have  applied  for  one,  but  I  was  offered 
one  when  my  turn  came  which  should  have  been  soon  after  Capt. 
Boyd  returned. 

There  is  nothing  new  respecting  our  army.  Gen.  Hooker  is  put¬ 
ting  things  in  fighting  trim.^^  There  are  many  rumors  as  to  where 
the  19th  is  going.  Some  have  it  that  we  are  going  north  doing 
provost  duty  or  guarding  some  railroad,  &c,  &c.  But  the  most 
probable  story  is,  that  we  are  going  with  the  army  towards  Rich¬ 
mond.  We  shall  be  hkely  to  be  as  near  the  front  as  they  can  get  us. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  there  is  some  religious  interest  in  the 
sabbath  school  and  that  some  have  indulged  hopjes  in  Christ.  I 
hop>e  to  hear  of  more  soon.  I  should  like  very  much  to  attend  one 
of  your  meetings.  You  wrote  that  you  are  shomaking.  Who  do  you 
work  for?  .  .  . 

Camp  19th  Regt.  Mass.  Vols.,  Falmouth,  Va.,  June  12/63 

I  received  your  letter  last  night.  It  was  the  first  letter  that  I 
have  received  since  I  came  back.  A  number  promised  to  write  me, 
and  I  shall  think  they  have  forgotten  their  promise  if  they  don’t 
write  soon. 

We  have  not  moved  since  I  last  wrote  although  we  have  been 
on  the  px)int  of  marching  a  number  of  times.  A  part  of  the  army 
has  been  moving  for  a  week  past  but  so  quietly  that  we  know  no 
more  about  it  than  you  do. 

20.  This  was  typical  of  General  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  then  a  divisional 
commander,  later  commander  of  the  eleventh  corps. 

21  General  Joseph  (“Fighting  Joe”)  Hooker  was  given  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  January  26,  1863,  replacing  General  Bum- 
side. 
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Last  friday  p.  m.  we  were  startled  by  heavy  &  rapid  firing  just 
below  us.  The  lively  movements  of  the  enemy  opposite  our  camp 
showed  that  something  was  up.  Their  pickets  on  the  shore  were 
withdrawn,  the  rifle  pits  manned  and  their  batteries  put  in  posi¬ 
tion.  As  the  camp  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  an  exposed  posi¬ 
tion  we  stacked  our  arms  in  a  ravine  out  of  the  enemy’s  range, 
leaving  our  tents  standing.  At  night  we  returned  and  were  order¬ 
ed  to  pack  up  with  four  days  rations  and  march  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  3  o’clock.  Before  morning  the  order  to  march  was  counter¬ 
manded  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  as  a  moments  notice.  Gen. 
Sedgwick  crossed  the  river  but  we  knew  nothing  of  it  untill  the 
next  day,  when  our  line  of  battle  and  skirmishes  were  distinctly 
seen. 

Sunday  the  teams  were  loaded  and  everything  packed  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  move.  We  could  see  the  artillery  firing  below  and  expected 
to  cross  the  river  but  did  not  leave  camp.  Monday  there  was  some 
firing  on  the  left.  We  returned  our  hard  bread  and  pork  which 
had  been  issued  to  us  and  have  had  soft  bread  since.  Last  night 
we  received  marching  orders  to  be  ready  to  march  at  half  an 
hour’s  notice.  The  case  is  not  so  urgent  now  as  we  have  half  an 
hour's  notice  instead  of  one  moment  as  before.  No  doubt  we  shall 
move  before  long.  Two  of  the  regts.  in  the  brigade  have  gone  to  the 
right  this  morning.  There  are  many  rumors  in  regard  to  the  army 
but  we  never  knew'  so  little  of  the  movements  as  we  do  now. 

An  observation  is  made  in  the  baloon  when  the  weather  will 
permit.  This  morning  it  took  its  flights  as  usual,  but  it  had  not 
been  up  long  before  bang,  bang,  went  a  dozen  cannon.  We  saw  the 
shells  burst  quite  near  it.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  hit  or  not 
but  the  “Yankee  spy’’  made  tracks  for  terra  firma  in  a  hurry,  much 
faster  than  it  went  up  and  has  not  been  seen  since.  “Yankee  spy” 
is  the  name  the  rebels  give  to  the  baloon. 

There  is  a  story  in  camp  which  is  hardly  worth  repeating —  to 
the  effect  that  we  are  going  into  a  fort  near  Washington.  Lieut. 
Col.  Wass  came  last  night.  He  has  tried  to  get  the  1 9th  there  but 
I  do  not  expect  we  shall  go.  We  should  hardly  know  how  to  be¬ 
have  if  not  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 

The  weather  has  been  warm  and  pleasant  everyday  since  I  came 
from  home.  I  am  acting  orderly.  Sergt.  S.  S.  Robinson  is  promoted. 
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1  should  liked  very  much  to  have  attended  the  convention  in 
N.  P.  A  man  in  our  co.  from  Lynn  often  speaks  of  Dr.  Nye  as 
one  of  the  best  men  he  ever  saw.  Dr.  N.  was  his  family  physician. 
We  have  no  preaching  here  hut  prayer  meetings  are  held  in  a 
grave  yard  4  evening  in  the  week.  Yours  in  haste,  Gorham 

Sergeant  Gorham  Coffin  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
According  to  family  tradition  he  was  decapitated  by  a  cannon 
ball.  The  official  records  give  his  age  as  twenty-six,  and  the  date 
of  his  death  as  July  3,  1863.“ 

22.  Record  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  1861-1865  (Boston,  1870), 
303. 
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Noble  Magvar!  Illustrious  Kossuth!  We  greet  you  from  the 
New  World.  Welcome  to  the  land  of  free  speech  and  action. 
Welcome  to  the  American  republic,  which  demonstrates 
successfully  to  the  world  man’s  capacity  for  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Thrice  welcome  to  our  infant  country,  the  hope  and 
trust  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  every  nation  and  clime. ^ 

With  these  melodious  phrases  ringing  in  his  ear  the  Hungarian 
revolutionary  leader  Louis  Kossuth  was  greeted  on  his  arrival  at 
New  York  in  December,  1851,  in  search  of  American  assistance 
for  his  abortive  revolution.  The  fact  that  the  aid  for  which  he 
sought  was  not  forth-coming  did  not  dim  the  enthusiasm  or  sin¬ 
cerity  with  which  this  colorful  leader  was  welcomed. 

In  January  of  1886  the  mine  operators  of  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  w’hen  faced  with  a  strike  by  Hungarian  and  other  Slavic 
miners,  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  the  protest  by  threatening  to 
evict  the  workers  from  their  company  houses  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  Failing  in  this  measure,  the  operators  next  tried  a  general 
lockout,  which  was  similarly  unsuccessful.  Though  the  Hun¬ 
garians  won  a  small  concession,  Pittsburgh  industrialists  casti¬ 
gated  the  “furious  Huns”  for  their  lack  of  sympathy  with  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  as  evidenced  by  their  insistence  on  striking  for 
improved  working  and  wage  conditions. 

In  November,  1956,  President  Eisenhower  greeted  the  first  of 
several  planeloads  of  Hungarian  refugees  in  words  which  reflected 
the  entire  nation’s  sentiments  of  welcome  and  sympathy  to  these 
men  and  women  whose  lives  have  been  so  violently  tom  apart  by 

I.  Quoted  in  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  American 
People,  4th  ed.  (New  York,  1950),  p.  286. 
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their  struggle  for  freedom.  That  the  United  States  should  open 
its  doors  to  these  victims  of  totahtarianism  does  not  seem  the 
least  bit  surprising  to  most  Americans.  And  yet  the  gantlet  through 
which  American  attitudes  toward  immigrants  has  nm  in  the 
century  since  Louis  Kossuth’s  tumultuous  welcome  in  1851  is  one 
which  has  been  little  known  to  Americans  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

When  President  Calvin  Coolidge  in  May,  1924,  signed  the 
Johnson-Reed  Immigration  Bill,  he  approved  the  termination  of  a 
pohcy  which  had  been  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  North  America  since  its  first  settlement.  No  one  has  bet¬ 
ter  expressed  the  spirit  of  this  policy  than  the  poetress  Emma  Laz¬ 
arus  in  the  lines  which  are  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free. 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tern  pest- tossed,  to  me: 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door.- 

The  importance  of  these  tired  and  poor,  their  contributions  to 
the  growth  of  the  country  in  which  they  chose  to  live,  is  a  story 
which  until  recent  years  has  gone  untold  by  the  nation’s  histori¬ 
ans — this  despite  the  fact  that  in  1940  more  than  one  out  of  every 
four  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  was  either  foreign-born  or 
the  child  of  at  least  one  foreign-born  parent.  In  all,  since  records 
were  first  kept  in  1820,  nearly  forty  million  people  have  taken 
part  in  what  has  been  the  greatest  movement  of  mankind  in  all 
history.  To  be  sure,  numerous  accounts  of  particular  national 
groups  in  the  United  States  had  appeared  by  the  end  of  the  first 
World  War,  accompanied  by  not  a  few  books  arguing  the  social, 
economic  and  political  evils  of  unrestricted  immigration.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Sr.,  of  Harvard  University,  in  a 
provocative  essay  appearing  in  his  New  Viewpoints  in  American 
History  (1922),  to  point  the  way  toward  the  study  of  immigra¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  increasing  our  understanding  of  American  his¬ 
tory.  He  accomplished  this  not  only  through  his  essay,  but  more 
importantly,  by  inspiring  many  of  his  graduate  students  to  the 

2.  From  Emma  Lazarris,  The  New  Colossus. 
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Study  of  the  immigrant  in  American  history.  Two  of  these  schol¬ 
ars  in  particular  have  made  invaluable  contributions  to  this  field — 
the  late  Marcus  L.  Hansen,  and  Oscar  Handhn,  the  present 
chairman  of  Harvard’s  Department  of  History. 

Research  and  writing  in  the  field  of  immigrant  history  has  gen¬ 
erally  fallen  into  three  kinds  of  approaches,  frequently  overlapping 
in  their  subject-matter.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  study  of  im¬ 
migration  as  a  whole,  its  affect  on  the  United  States  during  various 
periods,  and  its  meaning  to  the  immigrants  themselves,  without 
distinction  between  particular  national  groups.  Secondly,  there 
have  been  investigations  in  depth  of  various  separate  groups  of 
immigrants — the  Irish,  the  Norwegians,  the  Slavs,  for  example. 
Finally,  recent  scholars  have  noted  the  importance  of  examining 
the  reaction  of  native  Americans  to  these  new  arrivals. 

Dean  Wittke’s  study  of  the  Irish  in  America  is  of  special  con¬ 
cern  to  readers  interested  in  the  development  of  New  England 
during  the  last  century.  In  the  one  hundred  years  between  1820 
and  1920  over  four  and  one-half  milhon  Irish  came  to  America, 
the  majority  of  whom  settled  in  the  four  states  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  The  fifteen  years  from 
1841  to  1855 — years  of  famine  in  the  Emerald  Isle — saw  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  make  the  trip  from  the  old  society  to 
the  new.  That  so  many  of  these  immigrants  came  to  New  England 
was  dictated  largely  by  the  fact  that  the  ships  which  carried  them 
across  were  Canadian  timber  vessels  returning  to  their  Maritime 
ports. 

Wittke  is  at  his  best  when  pointing  out  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  Irish  immigrants  fitted  easily  into  the  American  scene. 
Their  economic  role  was  clear  for  at  least  a  generation;  their  flair 
for  organization  not  only  enabled  them  to  find  a  place  in  American 
pohtics,  but  in  labor  and  social  organizations  as  well.  One  factor 
especially  worked  in  the  Irish  immigrant’s  favor — Enghsh  was 
his  native  language.  These  advantages,  however,  were  far  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  one  aspect  about  the  Irish — his  Church — which 
singled  him  out  for  widespread  discrimination  and  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  native  Americans.  Although  Wittke  does  a  thorough 
job  of  describing  the  various  abuses  and  indignities  to  which  the 
Irish  were  subjected  for  their  Cathohcism  in  the  early,  Know- 
Nothing  days  before  the  Civil  War,  he  devotes  very  little  space 
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to  the  continuing  prejudice  which  has  hounded  the  Irish  Catho¬ 
lic,  at  times  with  fierce  intensity,  ever  since. 

The  unique  contributions  of  the  Irish  to  American  society  have 
been  skillfully  accounted  for  by  the  author.  In  addition  to  the 
well-known  impwrtance  of  Irish  labor  to  the  expansion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  transportation  systems  and  industry  in  general,  Wittke  points 
out  such  other  factors  as  their  role  in  journalism,  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  and  some  of  the  pioneering  industries  of  the  west,  such  as 
mining,  railroading  and  oil.  In  the  field  of  arts  and  letters  the 
Irish  continue  to  make  their  mark,  as  well  as  on  stage  and  in  other 
areas  of  public  life.  As  the  dominant  Catholic  group  in  America, 
the  Irish  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  evolution  of  an 
American  Cathoheism  which  has  successfully  reconciled  the  in¬ 
terests  of  and  responsibilities  to  Church  and  state. 

No  reputable  scholar,  and  Dean  Wittke  least  among  them, 
would  contend  that  the  Irish  contribution  to  American  life  has 
been  an  unmixed  blessing.  But  the  story  of  the  Irish  in  America 
has  been  of  more  than  passing  importance,  and  author  Wittke 
does  full  credit  to  their  role  in  the  building  of  a  modern  nation 
out  of  the  provincial  society  which  was  the  United  States  before 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Where  W'ittke  underplays  the  reaction  of  native  Americans  to 
the  arrival  and  assimilation  of  the  immigrant  into  the  New  World, 
tw’o  books  recently  published  take  this  as  their  major  theme.  One 
examines  in  depth  the  change  in  New  England  thought  toward 
America’s  traditional  policy  of  open  immigration.  This  work.  An¬ 
cestors  and  Immigrants,  by  Barbara  Miller  Solomon,  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  doctorial  thesis  written  at  Radchffe  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Oscar  Handlin.  The  other  is  Strangers  in  the 
Land,  by  John  Higham,  Associate  Professor  of  History  at  Rutgers 
University,  a  broad  study  of  nativism  in  America  from  i860  to 
the  restriction  of  immigration  in  1924. 

Mrs.  Solomon  has  undertaken  a  most  difficult  task:  an  attempt 
to  understand  why  those  remarkable  New  Englanders,  the  Boston 
Brahmins,  generally  so  conscientiously  the  guardians  of  their  heri¬ 
tage,  should  in  a  brief  generation  forsake  a  principle  which  had 
been  established  and  maintained  by  their  forebears  since  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Here  is  a  study  of  the  evolution  of 
an  idea  from  its  faint  beginnings  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  to  its  final  triumph  in  the  minds  of  New  England’s  in¬ 
tellectual  and  social  leaders  by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  From  Emerson’s  emphatic  statement  that  young  America 
would  grow  strong  and  unique  out  of  the  brawn  and  brain  of  the 
Old  World  to  Joseph  Lee’s  surprise  that  any  decent  citizens  at 
all  emerged  from  the  “human  rubbish’’  he  saw  about  him  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  is  a  long  journey  in  the  history  of  ideas.  In 
the  1850’s  when  most  of  Massachusetts  fell  prey  to  the  peculiar 
nativistic  anti-Catholic  movement  led  by  the  “Know-Nothings,” 
the  Brahmins  were  genuinely  shocked  at  this  means  of  venting 
opposition  to  an  unwelcome  group  of  immigrants —  in  this  case 
Irish  Catholics.  In  point  of  fact,  not  even  the  Know-Nothing 
leaders  at  this  time  advocated  restriction  of  immigration,  and 
Brahmin  leaders  such  as  Channing,  Parker  and  Emerson  had  a 
faith  in  mankind  and  in  America’s  future  which  was  not  limited 
along  lines  of  national  origin  or  religious  affiliation. 

This  belief  in  the  ability  of  America  to  absorb  a  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  immigrants  was  not  so  readily  accepted  by  the  sons  of 
Emerson’s  generation.  So  it  was  that  Charles  Francis  Adams  Jr., 
along  with  brothers  Henry  and  Brooks,  gradually  fell  into  an  anti- 
Irish,  anti-Semitic  explanation  for  the  changes  which  they  saw 
all  about  them.  In  order  to  protect  their  way  of  life  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  define  in  clearly  recognizable  terms  just  what  it 
was  they  considered  to  be  the  truly  American  institutions  of  their 
society  and  body  politic.  In  pusuit  of  this  definition,  native  New 
Englanders  such  as  Henry  Adams,  John  Fiske,  and  Herbert  B. 
Adams  turned  to  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  especially  Teuton¬ 
ic  origins  of  such  clearly  democratic  institutions  as  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  town-meeting.  Perhaps  the  most  succinct  expression  of  this 
historical  expedition  appeared  in  Herbert  B.  Adams’  monograph 
entitled  “The  Germanic  Origin  of  New  England  Towns,”  which 
purported  to  show  that  there  was  a  direct  line  of  descent  from 
Teutonic  communes,  through  English  parishes  and  towns,  to 
the  present  Massachusetts  town — the  epitome  of  democracy. 

Not  all  the  scholars  and  intellectual  leaders  of  New  England 
accepted  the  argument  of  these  Teutonists,  however,  for  not  all 
of  them  had  lost  their  faith  in  the  ability  of  American  life  to  as¬ 
similate  the  recent  arrivals.  The  melting-pot  theory,  in  which  they 
still  believed,  was  first  pronounced  by  the  French-bom  traveler  and 
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observer,  Hector  St.  Jean  de  Crevecoer  in  1782,  as  he  attempted 
to  explain  how  such  an  admixture  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
French,  Dutch,  Germans  and  Swedes  which  he  found  in  the  late 
English  colonies  could  possibly  become  one  nationahty — Ameri¬ 
can. 

He  is  an  American,  who,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  ancient 
prejudices  and  manners,  receives  new  ones  from  the  new 
mode  of  life  he  has  embraced,  the  new  government  he  obeys, 
and  the  new  rank  he  holds.  He  becomes  an  American  by 
being  received  in  the  broad  lap  of  our  great  alma  mater. 
Here  individuals  of  all  nations  are  melted  into  a  new  race 
of  men,  whose  labors  and  posterity  will  one  day  cause  great 
changes  in  the  world.* 

But  to  many  Bostonians  the  end  of  some  sort  of  era  had  clearly 
come  when  Mayor  O’Brien  ordered  the  Public  Library  closed  in 
honor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  1892.  By  that  year  more  and  more 
of  the  Brahmin  leaders  had  slid  from  formerly  staunch  positions 
supporting  the  continuation  of  the  traditional  open  immigration 
pohcv.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  perhaps  most  clearly  of  all  symbolized 
the  change  which  took  place  in  the  90’s.  In  1882  he  had  spoken 
in  happy  anticipation  of  the  years  ahead  which  would  bring  more 
immigrants  to  America  like  the  700,000  who  had  arrived  in 
1881 — “the  best  elements,  both  mentally  and  physically,  of  the 
laboring  population  of  Europe.”  Lodge’s  enthusiasm  did  not  last 
long,  however.  Already  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
approach  to  the  interpretation  of  American  history  in  Henry 
Adams’  graduate  seminar  at  Harvard.  In  a  Senate  speech  in  1896 
supporting  his  bill  requiring  a  literacy  test  for  immigrants  Lodge 
made  the  final  break  with  his  Emersonian  heritage  by  expressing 
a  deep-rooted  fear  that  the  moral  quality  of  the  American  race 
was  in  danger  of  deterioration  from  mixture  with  a  lower  race. 
Certain  it  is  that  Lodge  was  acting  on  the  highest  of  motives,  un¬ 
aware  that  the  solution  he  offered  in  protection  of  the  American 
way  of  life  was  more  dangerous  to  that  way  of  life  than  immigra¬ 
tion  itself  could  possibly  be. 

In  New  England  the  fight  for  restriction  largely  centered 
around  the  efforts  of  an  organization  founded  by  three  members 

).  Quoted  in  Oscar  Handlin,  ed.,  This  Was  America  (Cambridge, 
1949).  P-  39- 
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of  Harvard’s  class  of  1889 — Charles  Warren,  Robert  DeC.  Ward, 
and  Prescott  F.  Hall.  The  balance  of  Barbara  Solomon’s  book 
traces  the  growth  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League,  from  its 
foundation  in  1894  to  1912,  when  its  central  theme — restriction 
of  immigration — had  been  accepted  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Brahmins  and  other  intellectuals  of  New  England.  That  not  all 
of  Boston’s  leading  families  concurred  in  this  position  is  carefully 
noted  by  the  author. 

Mrs.  Solomon  utilizes  the  voluminous  League  records  in  Hough¬ 
ton  and  Widener  Libraries  at  Harvard,  supplemented  by  a  wealth 
of  material  drawn  from  private  correspondence,  public  records  and 
newspapers  as  well  as  the  many  published  memoirs  and  writings 
of  the  individuals  concerned.  The  result  is  a  clearly  honest,  dis¬ 
passionate  account  of  an  organization  and  its  members  as  they 
worked  toward  a  goal  which  was  considered  by  them  to  be  the 
only  solution  to  a  threat  they  so  deeply  feared.  One  wishes  that 
the  author  in  telling  her  story  had  more  fully  shown  the  relation 
between  the  New  England-spawned  Immigration  Restriction 
League  and  nation-wide  efforts  toward  the  same  end.  As  it  is,  one 
has  the  impression  that  this  group  of  Brahmins  was  instrumental 
in  changing  the  entire  climate  of  national  opinion  toward  immi¬ 
gration  and  its  restriction. 

Such  is  far  from  the  case,  however,  as  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  other  book  concerned  with  nativism  in  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  America,  John  Higham’s  Strangers  in  the  Land. 
This  work  examines  the  broad  range  of  American  thought  and 
action  in  relation  to  the  immigrants  who  came  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  from  i860  to  1925.  The  author  has  scored  a  signal  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  purpose  of  disclosing  the  tell-tale  evidences  of  nativism 
on  all  levels  of  society  during  the  various  periods  in  which  it  rises 
to  the  surface  of  American  public  opinion. 

Opposition  to  unlimited  immigration  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
began  to  take  several  standard  forms.  'The  most  common  economic 
argument — that  the  new  arrivals  either  became  unemployed  dregs 
on  society  or  took  jobs  away  from  native  workers — was  rather 
easily  refuted  by  the  figures.  The  fact  that  increase  in  population 
meant  an  increase  in  jobs  was  totally  ignored  by  those  who  claimed 
that  immigration  was  an  economic  evil.  In  the  twenty  years  from 
1890  to  1910,  when  nearly  one-third  of  all  those  who  have  immi- 
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grated  to  the  United  States  since  1820  arrived,  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  rose  from  approximately  sixty-three  million  to 
nearly  ninety-two  milhon.  The  number  of  people  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  during  this  same  period  rose  from  thirty-six  percent,  of  the 
population  in  1890  to  forty-one  percent,  in  1910.  On  a  wider 
scale,  in  the  seventy-year  period  from  1870  through  1930  over 
thirty  milhon  immigrants  were  admitted  to  the  United  States. 
During  this  time,  while  the  total  population  increased  by  two  hun¬ 
dred  percent.,  the  number  of  gainfully  employed  inhabitants  in¬ 
creased  by  three  hundred  p>ercent.  The  fallacy  of  the  economic 
argument  was  recognized  by  industrial  leaders,  who  were  con¬ 
sistent  supporters  of  a  free  immigration  policy,  except  during 
some  of  the  more  violently  contested  strikes,  when  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  immigrant  laborers  were  being  un-American. 

The  failure  of  the  economic  argument  to  convince  any  great 
number  of  natives  that  restriction  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  meant  that  those  who  advocated  this  policy  needed 
some  other,  more  appealing  line  of  approach,  to  gain  mass  support 
for  the  ultimate  legislation  which  they  hoped  would  bar  the  door 
to  further  immigration.  If  the  economic  argument  failed,  the 
social  did  not.  In  a  variety  of  ways  the  restrictionist  was  able  to 
arouse  in  the  native  white  the  desired  response  by  any  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  approaches.  There  was  the  argument,  for  instance,  that  these 
new  immigrants  from  the  southern  and  eastern  sections  of  Europe 
were  innately  lawless.  Since  strict  adherence  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  was  an  essential  requirement  of  “Americanism,”  this  meant 
that  these  immigrants  could  not  assimilate  to  the  American  wa^ 
of  hfe.  This  argument,  of  course,  denied  a  fact  well-known  to  the 
nineteenth-century  world,  that  Americans — particularly  the  fron¬ 
tier  variety — had  been  notoriously  lawless  themselves.  One  ex¬ 
traordinary  example  of  this  immigrant-criminal  stereotype  appear¬ 
ed  in  1926,  in  a  book  called  The  Melting-Pot  Mistake,  written  by 
the  sociologist  Henry  P.  Fairchild  to  justify  the  restriction  of  im¬ 
migration.  He  first  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  bootleggers  of  the 
time  were  of  foreign  birth,  though  admitting  that  most  of  their 
patrons  were  native  Americans.  Then  without  the  shghtest  blush 
Fairchild  was  able  to  go  on  to  state  that  “  .  .  .  one  of  the  features 
of  the  American  nationality  in  its  immediate  phase  is  a  nice  dis¬ 
tinction  between  patronizing  a  bootlegger  and  being  a  bootlegger. 
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If  there  were  not  abundant  Non-Americans  who  were  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  be  bootleggers,  the  trade  would  almost  certainly  fall  off 
markedly.”^ 

To  the  restrictionists  another  proof  that  these  new  immigrants 
could  not  assimilate  into  American  society  lay  in  the  observation 
that  they  led  impoverished  hves  in  squalid  slums,  dehberately  re¬ 
fusing  to  move  outside  their  own  ethnic  group  into  society  as  a 
whole.  By  marrying  almost  exclusively  within  their  group,  the 
children  of  these  immigrants  perpetuated  the  clannish  in-group 
which  characterized  the  unassimilated  immigrant,  so  ran  the 
argument.  In  order  to  make  these  observations  the  Brahmin  had 
somehow  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  America  poverty  has  never 
been  a  respector  of  national  origins  and  that  many  areas  of  the 
“native”  south  and  west  were  every  bit  as  “slummy”  as  New  York’s 
East  Side.  And  to  accuse  the  immigrant  of  being  un-American  for 
refusing  to  assimilate  with  society  as  a  whole  disregarded  the  fact 
that  the  denizens  of  Beacon  Hill  and  Park  Avenue  by  their  resi¬ 
dence  and  marriage  habits  were  doing  far  more  to  segregate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  rest  of  America  than  the  immigrants  could  ever 
hope  to. 

Higham  traces  with  bold  lines  the  steps  through  which  nativist 
thought  proceeded  in  its  march  from  hazy  anti-Catholic  origins 
in  the  middle  of  the  century  to  its  ultimate  merger  with  new  con¬ 
cepts  of  race  and  eugenics  which  were  being  developed  by  social 
scientists  and  others  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century’. 
We  have  already  seen  the  beginnings  of  this  racist  thought  in  the 
attempts  by  the  Adams  brothers  and  their  colleagues  to  establish 
the  fact  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  origins  for  all  that  was 
good  and  sacred  in  American  society.  The  trouble  with  the  recent 
immigrant  was  simply  that  he  refused  to  become  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  true  American  stereotype.  The  complete  failure  of  these 
scientists  even  to  come  close  to  agreeing  to  what  the  “true  Ameri¬ 
can”  was  disconcerted  them  not  one  bit.  When  after  exhaustive 
search  a  group  discovered  a  town  twelve  miles  east  of  Cleveland 
in  which  English  was  spoken  with  the  “ideal”  American  accent, 
they  had  to  admit  that  this  accent  was  unknown  anywhere  else 
in  the  United  States.  To  accept  the  wide  range  of  differences  in 

4.  Quoted  in  Benjamin  M.  Ziegler,  ed..  Immigration:  An  American  Di¬ 
lemma  (Boston,  i953)>  P-  23. 
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pronunciation  which  exists  between  a  Georgian,  a  down-easter  and 
a  Hoosier,  while  singhng  out  the  accent  of  the  Italian  or  the 
Pohsh  Jew  as  un-American,  is  a  patently  unscientific  procedure. 

If  natives  found  it  hard  to  discover  an  American  typ)e,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  foreign-born  had  a  more  difficult  time.  Thus 
some  Slavic  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  hopeful  of  speeding  their 
assimilation,  changed  their  names  to  the  most  American  they  could 
find  around  them:  Kelly  and  O’Brien.  That  the  problem  of  Ameri¬ 
canization  was  not  so  difficult  as  natives  imagined  is  indicated  by 
this  story  told  by  Mr.  Higham:  A  Bohemian  woman  who,  when 
visited  during  World  War  I  by  several  well-meaning  ladies  to  en¬ 
courage  her  family  to  Americanize,  asked  them  to  come  back  the 
following  week,  since  she  was  the  only  one  at  home.  Her  sons  were 
in  the  army,  her  husband  was  working  in  a  munitions  factory, 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  was  out  selling  Liberty  bonds. 

Despite  much  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  racists  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  American  melting-pot  was  no  longer  melting  down 
the  growing  lump  of  immigrants,  especially  those  of  southern  and 
eastern  Euro{)ean  origin.  To  the  supporters  of  this  new  theory  a 
ready  explanation  was  at  hand.  Taking  advantage  of  the  firmly- 
established  American  prejudices  against  Negroes,  Orientals  and 
Indians,  these  men,  led  by  such  as  Charles  B.  Davenport,  William 
Z.  Ripley  and  Madison  Grant,  argued  that  what  had  formerly 
been  regarded  as  one  white  race  in  reahty  consisted  of  several 
races,  each  clearly  distinct  from  the  others,  the  Nordic  being  su¬ 
perior  to  both  Alpine  and  Mediterranean  types.  Grant  was  par¬ 
ticularly  vociferous  in  his  belief  that  a  mixture  of  Nordic  with 
either  of  the  inferior  varities  inevitably  resulted  in  triumph  for 
the  lower.  In  the  process  of  defending  his  thesis  Grant  found  it 
necessary  to  rap  not  only  ordinary  American  democracy  but  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  well,  since  he  felt  these  concepts  favored  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  weak  elements  in  society. 

Even  greater  intellectual  stumbling-blocks  stood  in  the  path 
of  the  racists,  however.  After  many  years  of  trumpeting  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teutonic  strains  in  American 
life  and  institutions,  they  suddenly  awoke  to  find  the  nation  which 
embodied  the  latter  of  these  blood-lines  was  waging  war  against 
the  centuries-old  representative  of  the  former.  Long  before  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  entry  into  the  first  World  War  the  racists  found  themselves 
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performing  several  intellectual  flip-flops — Madison  Grant,  for  in¬ 
stance,  hastily  issuing  a  second  edition  of  his  Passing  of  the  Great 
Race  in  which  references  to  the  Teutonic  origins  of  early  Ameri¬ 
can  settlers  were  carefully  deleted.  A  wave  of  anti-German  senti¬ 
ment  saw  the  renaming  of  German  measles  as  “victory”  measles, 
threatened  the  performance  of  the  music  of  Wagner  and  Beethov¬ 
en,  and  in  some  cases  prohibited  the  teaching  of  German  in  the 
schools.  Ridiculous  standards  of  determining  loyalty  were  urged 
upon  self-styled  guardians  of  the  home  front,  while  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt,  frustrated  in  his  hope  of  leading  the  nation  into  war,  ad¬ 
vised  the  shooting  or  hanging  of  any  German  who  showed  himself 
less  than  wildly  in  favor  of  the  war  against  his  former  homeland. 

How  these  war-time  emotions  were  nurtured  through  the  years 
immediately  following  Armistice,  how  restrictionists  were  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Red  Scare  and  the  nation’s  general  disil¬ 
lusionment  following  “the  w’ar  for  democracy”  are  all  aspects  of 
the  story  particularly  well  told  by  Higham.  The  final  adoption  of 
the  Immigrant  Restriction  Act  in  1924  and  the  establishment  of 
the  present-day  quota  system  based  on  national  origins  come  al¬ 
most  as  an  anti-climax  in  the  long  journey  through  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  American  thought  and  action.  Higham ’s  analysis  of 
nativism  is  thoroughly  convincing,  as  is  his  explanation  of  the 
periodic  rise  and  fall  of  this  aspect  of  American  public  opinion. 

His  study,  however,  has  left  one  major  question  troubhng  the 
mind  of  the  present  reviewer — who  are  the  nativists?  If  he  means 
to  confine  his  definition  to  native  Americans  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
only,  it  is  not  evident  in  his  introduction  or  early  chapters.  To  do 
so  would  have  invalidated  several  important  examples  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice  by  mixed  groups  such  as  some  of  the  labor  unions 
and  veterans’  organizations.  The  ability  of  non-Anglo-Saxons  to 
become  ardent  nativists  finds  its  clearest  illustration  in  the  fact 
that  the  noisiest  of  mid-twentieth  century  nativists  bear  such 
names  as  Joseph  McCarthy,  Roy  Cohn  and  Patrick  McCarran.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Higham  does  not  mean  to  restrict  his  meaning 
of  the  term  nativist  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  group,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  that  he  is  right  not  to  do  so,  he  provides  us  with 
no  alternative  definition.  To  ask  these  questions  is  to  ask,  in  an¬ 
other  way,  when  is  it  that  an  immigrant  family  becomes  native? 
It  is  clearly  and  properly  not  Higham ’s  purpose  to  answer  this 
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question  on  its  broadest  level,  but  surely  he  must  have  asked  it 
of  himself  in  determining  the  scope  of  his  present  work.  His  an¬ 
swer  and  the  steps  he  took  to  reach  it  would  have  been  a  welcome 
addition  to  this  book. 

The  field  of  immigrant  history  has  been  immeasurably  enhanced 
by  the  contributions  of  these  three  scholars.  Their  books  join  the 
growing  list  of  competent  studies  of  which  the  following  is  but 
a  select  bibliography.  This  list  has  been  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions:  I)  general  works;  II)  works  concerning  particular  immi¬ 
grant  groups,  and  III)  works  studying  the  reaction  of  Americans 
to  immigration. 

I.  The  outstanding  book  dealing  with  the  immigrant  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  is  Oscar  Handlin’s  Pulitzer-Prize-winning  The  Up¬ 
rooted  (Boston,  1951).  Another  Pulitzer  winner  in  this  field  is 
Marcus  L.  Hansen’s  The  Atlantic  Migration,  1607-1860  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1940),  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  “old  immigration.” 
Hansen  was  also  the  author  of  an  important  group  of  essays  com¬ 
piled  around  the  title  The  Immigrant  in  American  History 
(Cambridge,  1941).  Carl  Wittke  in  We  Who  Built  America 
(New  York,  1939)  covers  the  whole  period  of  immigration  to 
America  but  tends  to  emphasize  the  earlier  period.  Oscar  Handlin 
gives  full  attention  to  the  effect  of  immigration  on  modern  Amer¬ 
ica  in  his  The  American  People  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1954).  For  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  how 
various  American  historians,  scholars  and  essayists  have  approach¬ 
ed  the  problem  of  immigration  there  are  t\vo  important  works 
available:  Edward  N.  Saveth,  American  Historians  and  European 
Immigrants,  1875-1925  (New  York,  1948)  and  Benjamin  M. 
Ziegler,  ed..  Immigration:  An  American  Dilemma  (Boston, 

1953)- 

II.  Studies  of  particular  immigrant  groups  which  would  be  of 
special  interest  to  New  Englanders  are  headed  by  Oscar  Hand¬ 
lin’s  Boston’s  Immigrants,  1790-1865:  a  Study  in  Acculturation 
(Cambridge,  1941),  which  by  the  period  it  covers  is  limited  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  an  analysis  of  Irish  immigrant  life  in  Boston  and 
their  struggle  to  assimilate  themselves  into  the  American  scene. 
Robert  H.  Lord’s  History  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  .  .  . 
1604-1943  (New  York,  1944),  also  covers  much  Irish- American 
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history  but  from  a  rather  different  approach.  Marcus  L.  Hansen 
wrote  the  only  valuable  work  in  English  concerned  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  element  in  America  in  his  The  Mingling  of  the  Canadian  and 
American  Peoples  (New  Haven,  1940).  Since  no  recent  study  of 
the  Italian  in  America  has  been  completed,  Eliot  Lord,  et  al..  The 
Italian  in  America  (1905)  remains  the  most  important  book  cov¬ 
ering  this  group.  Emily  G.  Balch’s  Our  Slavic  Fellow  Citizens 
(New  York,  1910)  is  a  classic  in  the  field,  while  some  of  the 
other  southern  and  eastern  European  groups  are  covered  in  Peter 
Wiernik’s  Jews  in  America  (1931)  and  Thomas  Burgess’s  Greeks 
in  America  (1913).  Finally,  for  English  arriving  after  1790  see 
Rowland  T.  Berthoff,  British  Immigrants  in  Industrial  America 
(Cambridge,  1953). 

III.  In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  study  of  nativism  by  John 
Higbam  and  the  monograph  by  Mrs.  Solomon,  both  reviewed 
above,  there  are  three  important  studies  of  American  reaction  to 
the  immigrant.  William  S.  Bernard,  ed.  American  Immigration 
Policy  (New  York,  1950).  traces  the  regulations,  laws  and  other 
official  manifestations  of  American  attitude  toward  immigration 
in  addition  to  including  numerous  contributions  concerning  the 
effect  of  this  immigration  upon  various  aspects  of  the  American 
scene.  Richard  Hofstadter’s  study  Social  Darwinism  in  American 
Thought,  1860-1915  (Philadelphia,  1944)  brings  additional  in¬ 
sight  to  the  problem  of  understanding  the  origins  of  racist  thought 
in  America.  Oscar  Handlin’s  Danger  in  Discord:  Origins  of  Anti- 
Semitism  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1948)  examines  the 
reaction  to  one  particular  group  of  immigrants.  Perhaps  the  best 
means  of  understanding  the  attitudes  of  the  nativists  and  restric- 
tionists  is  to  read  from  their  own  works.  Two  of  the  better-known 
of  these  are:  Madison  Grant’s  The  Passing  of  the  Great  Race  .  .  . 
(New  York,  1916)  and  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  The  Melting-Pot 
Mistake  (Boston,  1926). 

The  latest  contribution  in  the  study  of  immigration  and  Ameri¬ 
can  society  is  Oscar  Handlin’s  group  of  provocative  essays,  puh- 
hshed  too  late  to  be  reviewed  in  this  article,  entitled  Race  and 
Nationality  in  American  Life  (Boston,  1957).  A  number  of  other 
projects  are  in  the  process  of  being  completed,  as  more  American 
historians  turn  to  examine  the  effect  which  forty  million  immi¬ 
grants  have  had  on  the  nation  they  chose  to  make  their  home. 
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Perry  Miller,  Errand  into  the  Wilderness.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press.  1956. 
Pp.  X,  244.  $4.75. 

In  the  preface  to  his  latest  book,  Perrv  Miller  opens  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  origins  of  the  vision  that  has  dominated  his  writing  for 
twenty-6ve  years  by  referring  to  the  famous  self-portrait  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Gibbon,  “musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,”  con¬ 
ceiving  of  the  great  labor  of  writing  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  scene  Mr.  Miller  recalls  of  his  own  inspira¬ 
tion  is  rather  different:  “disconsolate  on  the  edge  of  a  jungle  of 
central  Africa  .  .  .  supervising  in  that  barbaric  tropic,  the  un¬ 
loading  of  drums  of  case  oil,”  he  felt  thrust  upon  himself  “the 
mission  of  expounding  what  I  took  to  be  the  innermost  propulsion 
of  the  United  States  ....  the  meaning  of  America.”  The  com¬ 
parison,  one  feels,  is  just,  not  because  Mr.  Miller  has  created  a 
monument  like  The  Decline  and  Fall  nor  because  his  theme  re¬ 
lates  in  any  ob\ious  way  to  that  epic  of  the  enlightenment,  but 
simply  because  to  Mr.  Miller  as  to  Gibbon  historv  is  part  of  a 
vision  of  the  world;  he,  like  Gibbon,  has  been  able  to  express 
through  a  highly  personal  interpretation  of  the  past  the  self-reflec¬ 
tive  mind  of  his  own  generation.  Of  how  many  historians  can  it  be 
said  that  their  scholarship  was  part  of  an  integrated  view  of  life, 
a  view  in  which  the  past  was  made  continous  with  the  present, 
and  that  their  vision  actually  made  a  difference  to  the  way  people 
saw  themselves? 

It  might  at  first  seem  strange  that  Mr.  Miller’s  explanation  of 
his  purpose  should  appear  not  as  an  introduction  to  his  most  elabo¬ 
rate  work,  the  two  volume  New  England  Mind,  but  to  a  collection 
of  ten  essays  written  between  1931  and  1953  and  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  various  historical  and  literary  journals.  But  in  fact  these 
essays  reveal  more  clearly  than  does  The  Neie  England  Mind  the 
over\'iew  that  dominates  Mr.  Miller’s  thinking.  For  besides  epito- 
mozing  the  conclusions  of  parts  of  that  book  and  his  other  well- 
known  volumes  in  such  pieces  as  “the  Marrow  of  Puritan  Divinity” 
Ca  long  but  clearly  and  simply  written  explanation  of  the  Puritans’ 
covenant  theology)  and  “Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  Great 
Awakening,”  he  is  able  to  include  here  explorations  into  broader 
reaches  of  time  and  place.  In  a  much  too  little  known  essay  on  re* 
ligion  and  society  in  early  Virginia,  he  finds  at  the  heart  of  the 
Virginia  settlement,  despite  its  obvious  commercial  aspects,  as  pro¬ 
found  a  commitment  to  religious  goals  as  ruled  the  Massachusetts 
colony:  “religion,”  he  writes,  "was  the  really  energizing  propul¬ 
sion  in  this  settlement,  as  in  the  others”;  in  the  essay  on  the  Great 
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Awakening  he  explains  the  mid-eighteenth  century  outbursts  of 
rehgious  enthusiasm  not  in  terms  of  social  pathology  but  in  terms 
of  a  subtle  transformation  of  the  entire  Puritan  ethos,  and  points 
out  an  essential  diflEerence  between  the  evangelical  convulsions  in 
Europe  and  in  the  American  colonies;  in  “From  Edwards  to  Emer¬ 
son”  he  traces  the  process  by  which  two  threads  in  the  tightly  wo¬ 
ven  fabric  of  seventeenth-century  Puritanism  loosened  to  become 
in  the  nineteenth  century  central  strands  in  unitarianism  and 
transcendentalism;  in  “Nature  and  the  National  Ego”  he  inter¬ 
prets  the  nineteenth  century  romantic  infatuation  with  nature  in 
this  countiy  as  an  effort  to  assuage  the  “national  anxiety”  that  ac¬ 
companied  the  material  conquest  of  a  continent;  and  in  “The  End 
of  the  World”  he  describes  the  shifting  conceptions  of  Christian 
eschatology  under  the  impact  of  natural  science,  ending  with  what 
are  surely  the  least  hackneyed  remarks  in  print  on  the  prospects 
of  an  atomic  apocalypse. 

These  are  all  excellent  pieces — original,  vigorous,  and  endless¬ 
ly  thought-provoking — which  were  far  too  long  insulated  from  the 
popular  appreciation  they  deserve.  Republished  now  in  an  elegant 
volume  by  Harvard’s  Belknap  Press,  they  should  be  read  bv  every¬ 
one  interested  in  the  American  past;  for  the  general  reader  con¬ 
cerned  with  New  England’s  origins,  this  is  the  most  important 
book  to  appear  since  the  war.  It  presents  with  force  not  so  much 
the  knowledge  accumulated  over  the  past  quarter-century  as  the 
record  of  a  revolution  in  point  of  view.  This  transformation  was 
by  no  means  the  work  of  Mr.  Miller  alone.  As  he  writes  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  the  writings  of  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  and  Kenneth  B.  Mur¬ 
dock  have  been  major  elements,  and  others  too  have  contributed. 
But  these  essays  of  Mr.  Miller,  written  at  regular  intervals  since 
1930,  present  the  most  extreme  development  of  a  generation’s  re¬ 
interpretation. 

The  relationship  between  this  general  revision  of  New  England 
history  in  the  colonial  period  and  the  explicit  theme  Mr.  Miller 
sees  as  central  to  his  entire  work  is  one  of  the  most  intriguing  as¬ 
pects  of  this  book.  This  theme,  which  Mr.  Miller  shaped  from  his 
youthful  “realizations  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  American  experi¬ 
ence,”  may  be  defined  most  simply,  if  most  crudely,  as  the  conflict 
bet^veen  civilization  and  the  wilderness.  By  this  he  does  not  mean 
to  echo  a  frontier  interpretation  of  American  history;  in  fact,  he 
clearly  disassociates  his  views  from  those  of  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner.  Seeking  meaning  on  a  level  different  from  that  of  'Turner, 
Mr.  Miller  is  concerned  “not,  let  me  insist,  with  events,  but  with 
ideas,  for  history  is  often  more  instructive  as  it  considers  what 
men  conceived  they  were  doing  rather  than  what,  in  brute  fact, 
they  did.”  He  finds  throughout  American  history  a  struggle  taking 

Elace  between  conceptions  and  conclusions  derived  from  an  in- 
erited  culture  and  the  "mental  setting”  of  the  wilderness  situa- 
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tion.  The  terms  of  the  controversy  shift.  In  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  it  was  conceived  hy  the  Puritans  as  part  of  a  sacred  “Errand 
into  the  Wilderness”  defined  as  a  cosmic  enterprise.  The  second 
generation  merely  inherited  this  vision;  to  them  the  errand  was 
no  longer  self-directing,  and  they  recast  the  conflict  from  abstrac¬ 
tions  about  Man  and  God  to  the  concrete,  mundane  problems  of 
life  in  forest  hamlets  at  the  rim  of  a  mercantile  empire.  Their  at¬ 
titudes  and  beliefs  climaxed  in  the  eighteenth  century:  “The 
Great  Awakening  was  the  point  at  which  the  wilderness  took  over 
the  task  of  defining  the  objectives  of  the  Puritan  errand.”  And  in 
the  nineteenth-century  civilization  came  to  mean  “ugliness,  squal¬ 
or,  and  confusion,”  while  the  wilderness  was  conceived  of  as 
“nature,”  on  whose  side  was  “all  virtue,  repose,  dignity”;  the 
struggle  was  between  “debauching  artificiality”  and  rustic  integrity. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  about  this  theme,  and  one  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  its  full  development  in  Mr.  Miller’s  future  writings.  At 
this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  it  threads  unevenly  through 
the  essays.  Indeed,  if  one  arranges  the  writings  in  chronological 
order,  placing  last  the  introductions  to  the  selections  together  with 
the  general  preface,  one  finds  the  explicit  working  out  of  this 
theme  a  rather  recent  development.  Most  of  the  pre-war  essays 
come  together  around  another  topic  of  a  different  order;  it  is  this 
topic  that  signals  a  revolution  in  American  historical  writing. 

These  early  essays  are  brilliantly,  jubilantly  iconoclastic.  One 
can  almost  hear  shouts  of  joy  as  Mr.  Miller  hurls  to  the  ground  the 
false  historical  images  of  an  earlier  generation.  Pious  myths  tum¬ 
ble  left  and  right.  Thus  Mr.  Miller  recalls  from  his  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  days  contemplating  the  fable  that  “the  Hartf  )rd  settlement 
had  been  a  ‘democratic’  secession  from  a  ‘theocracic’  Massachu¬ 
setts.”  “My  historical  conscience  was  outraged.”  “Vernon  L.  Par- 
rington  and  James  Truslow  Adams  had  in  effect  conspired  to  pre¬ 
sent  Thomas  Hooker  as  a  sort  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson.”  But  “Parrington  simply  did  not  know  what  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about,”  and  Adams,  though  Mr.  Miller  concedes  that  in  the 
1920’s  he  had  helped  clear  a  “vaporous  mass”  of  “patriotic  ob¬ 
scurantism,”  appears  throughout  the  book  as  the  “social  historian” 
whose  writing  had  distorted  through  its  materialist  and  nineteenth 
century  liberal  bias  the  entire  meanings  of  New  England  origins. 

Here,  in  this  exuberant  iconoclasm,  is  Mr.  Miller’s  starting  point 
and  the  theme  that  originally  engaged  his  imagination.  It  led  him 
by  “the  inner  logic  of  the  research”  with  increasing  momentum 
into  richer  and  richer  territory  until  he  found  himself  the  discover¬ 
er  of  a  new  and  scarcely  dreamt-of  world — a  world  in  which  high¬ 
ly  articulate  men  of  great  accomplishment  spread  out  in  writings  at 
tne  highest  level  of  speculation  the  record  of  an  elevated  and  noble 

Eroject.  But  when  one  turned  from  these  superb  documents  to  the 
istorical  accounts  which  perpetuated  the  memory  of  their  authors 
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and  gave  them  their  place  in  America’s  past,  one  found  a  “state 
of  scholarship  ...  so  demoralized,”  an  ignorance  so  profound, 
and  an  internretation  so  vulgar  next  to  the  dignity  of  the  sources 
tliat  one  could  respond  only  with  wrathful  indignation.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  t>venty-five  years  of  devoted  labor  by  Mr.  Miller,  the 
fruits  of  which,  together  with  the  work  of  Morison,  Murdock, 
Shipton  and  others,  have  recast  the  image  of  New  England  origins 
from  one  of  hypocrisy,  bigotry',  savage  intolerance  and  the  stul¬ 
tification  of  the  senses,  to  one  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  splen¬ 
dor.  Here  is  scholarship  that  makes  a  difference. 

Bernard  Bailyn 


Harvard  University 


John  Goldsmith  Phillips,  China  Trade  Porcelain.  Cam¬ 
bridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1956.  $15.00. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Chinese  porcelains  variously 
called  Chinese  Lowestoft,  Oriental  Lowestoft  and  Chinese  Ex¬ 
port  Porcelain,  but  a  handsome  book  published  recently  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press  is  one  of  the  first  devoted  entirely  to  the 
study  of  these  wares.  The  author,  John  Goldsmith  Phillips,  curator 
of  Renaissance  Art  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  is  well 
qualified  to  write  on  this  subject,  and  he  has  suggested  that  his 
title  China  Trade  Porcelain  is  a  more  accurate  uesignation  for 
these  wares  than  the  older  terms,  as  it  better  describes  those  pieces 
made  in  China  to  western  specifications  and  for  western  use. 

The  author  states  in  the  beginning  of  his  text  that  his  purpose 
is  twofold.  He  intends  to  trace  the  background  of  these  interesting 
wares,  and  to  describe  the  famous  Helena  VV^oolworth  McCann 
collection  of  several  thousand  pieces  now  divided  among  twenty- 
six  museums  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  Canada.  The  collec¬ 
tion  contains  the  finest  examples  to  be  found  and  covers  the  en¬ 
tire  period  of  the  China  trade.  His  study  is  conveniently  divided  in¬ 
to  three  periods,  with  the  earliest  and  rarest  pieces  attributed  to  the 
years  17 15-1740.  The  western  influence  is  noted  from  1740  to 
1785,  while  auring  the  years  1785-1820,  a  gradual  return  to  the 
Chinese  motifs  is  evident.  Examples  from  the  McCann  collection 
covering  these  periods  are  shown  in  ninety-two  black  and  white 
illustrations  as  well  as  seventeen  colored  ones.  These  are  invalu¬ 
able  to  a  collector  for  comparison  and  for  the  descriptive  captions 
accompanying  the  photographs.  The  reader  will  also  find  repro¬ 
ductions,  along  with  helpful  notes,  of  some  of  the  many  large 
services  which  abound  in  this  collection. 

Porcelain  was  at  first  considered  to  have  rare  qualities,  and  its 
origin  was  a  mystery  to  Europeans.  As  they  began  to  learn  more 
about  the  Orient  from  traders,  who  sougnt  silks,  lacquers  and 
other  commodities  as  well  as  porcelains,  and  from  writings  of 
Jesuit  missionaries,  they  became  fascinated  with  the  culture  and 
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the  traditions  of  the  Far  East.  Chinese  styles  and  designs,  and 
even  reh»on,  ethics  and  laws  found  great  popularity  in  eighteenth- 
century  Europe.  “Chinoiserie”  became  the  vogue  and  all  the  arts 
showed  Chinese  elements.  Chinese  gardens,  pagodas  and  pavilions 
were  in  favor,  and  in  Germany  “porcelain  rooms”  were  installed  in 
some  of  the  palaces. 

Mr.  Phillips  describes  the  town  of  Ching-te-chen  which  has 
been  the  center  of  porcelain  manufacture  for  over  2000  years. 
It  lies  in  the  Kiangsi  province  about  600  miles  inland.  The  town 
and  its  furnaces  stand  on  a  plain  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
mountains  and  on  the  fourth  side  by  two  rivers  which  join  to 
form  a  basin,  thus  providing  a  port  not  far  from  the  town.  In 
modern  times  it  looks  not  unlike  a  mid-west  industrial  city  with 
its  smoke  billowing  from  the  many  kilns,  but  even  as  late  as  1920 
there  were  few  modern  innovations,  not  even  a  newspaper  or 
weekly  publication,  for  twentieth  century  living  had  yet  to  find 
favor  in  this  remote  place.  The  river  afforded  transportation  to 
the  port  of  Canton  where  the  porcelain  was  trans-shipped  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  world.  The  ingredients  for  making  porcelain 
were  found  near  at  hand,  and  other  necessities  such  as  firewood 
and  straw  were  brought  up  the  river  in  junks. 

In  the  production  of  porcelain  at  Ching-te-chen,  a  piece  passed 
through  many  hands,  as  each  potter  was  responsible  for  one  op¬ 
eration  only.  This  resembled  our  assembly  line  methods  but  with 
ancient  techniques  of  potting  and  decoration.  Most  of  the  wares 
intended  for  the  China-traoe  were  made  in  Ching-te-chen  and 
shipped  either  bv  river  or  overland  to  be  decorated  in  Canton. 
This  was  the  only  city  open  to  foreigners  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  there  the  traders  found  the  oriental  treasures  which  the 
western  world  so  eagerly  sought.  A  small  area  less  than  a  ouarter 
of  a  mile  souare  outside  the  walled  city  was  allotted  to  the  foreign 
trade,  and  here  in  the  “hongs”  or  offices  of  the  different  European 
countries,  the  great  China  trade  was  conducted  through  agents  of 
the  East  India  Companies  and  the  Chinese  Merchants. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  go  to  China.  Next  went  the 
Dutch  and  the  English;  other  Europeans  quickly  followed  and 
finally  the  Americans.  The  Chinese  were  suspicious  of  all  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  it  took  several  decades  of  diplomatic  arrangements  before 
tlie  China  trade  became  an  important  part  of  the  world’s  commerce 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  through  the  commodity  of  tea 
that  Endand  and  her  British  East  India  Company  finally  con¬ 
trolled  the  China  trade.  Raw  silks  were  next  in  importance  and 
then  porcelains. 

When  the  American  traders  entered  the  field  of  commerce 
after  the  Revolution  (up  to  that  time  the  colonists  had  been  forced 
to  conduct  business  through  the  mother  country),  their  ships  were 
smaller  and  faster  than  those  of  the  British  and  their  captains 
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were  hardy  and  resourceful  men.  Often  they  found  it  profitable  to 
sail  around  the  Horn  and  up  our  western  coast  to  trade  nails 
and  simple  implements  with  the  Indians  in  return  for  furs.  Then 
their  route  took  them  across  the  Pacific,  stopping  at  various  islands 
for  spices  on  the  way. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  British 
found  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  import  European  porcelains 
than  to  send  to  the  Orient  for  them,  and  since  other  countries 
were  then  doing  much  of  their  own  importing,  the  British  de¬ 
cided  to  dissolve  their  East  India  Company  in  1834,  leaving  the 
larger  part  of  the  China  trade  during  die  remaining  few  years  to 
the  Americans. 

Mr.  Phillips  describes  in  detail  the  different  types  of  porcelain 
which  were  made  for  the  China  trade.  He  states  that  the  quality 
varied  and  that  the  household  blue  and  white  wares,  made  in 
enormous  quantities  and  priced  so  reasonably,  were  bought  by 
the  Americans  and  used  as  ballast  for  their  sailing  ships  on  their 
homeward  voyage.  The  finer  pieces  were  usually  European  in 
shape  and  decoration,  and  he  suggests  that  the  models  for  these 
pieces  were  more  probably  jxircelain  rather  than  silver,  as  earlier 
writers  have  believed.  The  Chinese  were  clever  in  executing  spe¬ 
cial  orders  which  were  placed  at  Canton  with  detailed  instructions, 
to  be  completed  for  delivery  when  the  trading  vessel  returned, 
often  a  year  or  two  later. 

Armorial  designs  and  European  floral  treatments  were  popular 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  while  ciphers,  initials,  ships 
and  stock  patterns  found  favor  in  America.  Mr.  Phillips  feels 
that  the  so-called  black  and  white  Jesuit  ware  probably  had  little 
to  do  with  the  Jesuits.  He  believes  that  these  pieces,  often  painted 
v;ith  European  figures  and  Chinese  faces,  may  have  been  made 
for  the  Protestant  Dutch  who,  although  then  trading  with  Japan, 
“seem  to  have  been  able  to  order  from  the  Chinese  merchants.” 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  McCann  collection  special  emphasis 
on  English  and  Continental  pieces,  although  there  are  included 
several  pieces  intended  for  the  Portuguese,  Scandinavian,  German 
and  Dutch  markets.  A  selected  bibliography  will  be  found  at  the 
back  of  the  book  and  the  end  papers  are  used  as  maps  showing  the 
principal  routes  of  the  China  trade. 

Jessie  Hayden  Rablin 

Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Samuel  T.  Pickard,  Whittier-Land:  A  Handbook  of  North 
Essex.  Haverhill,  Mass.:  Trustees  of  the  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
Homestead,  1904;  reprinted  at  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge  Mass.; 
1956. 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  Essex  County  enthusiasts  wel¬ 
come  the  reprinting  of  Samuel  Pickard’s  magnificent  guide  to  the 
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Merrimack  valley  between  HaverhiU  and  Newburyport.  For  this 
was  Whittier-land — the  country-side  so  beloved  by  its  native 
poet,  and  the  indispensable  handbook  published  by  his  bi^apher 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  has  long  been  out  of  print.  The  Trustees 
of  the  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  Homestead  wisely  decided  to  make 
no  revisions  of  the  earher  text.  Instead,  they  called  upon  their 
President,  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  to  write  a  Preface  which  would 
correct  previous  errors  and  bring  the  edition  up  to  date  in  other 
ways.  Inis  preface  is  itself  a  magnificent  guide  to  Essex  County 
1956  and  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  reader.  Mr.  Pickard’s 
easUy-read  text  is  enhanced  by  a  fine  map  and  numerous  photo- 

Sapns  to  illustrate  points  of  interest  throu^out  “Whittier-land.” 
ere  is  a  model  for  guide-book  writers  to  fwlow  for  years  to  come 
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Merrimack  valley  between  Haverhill  and  Newburyport.  For  this 
was  Whittier-land — the  country-side  so  beloved  by  its  native 
poet,  and  the  indispensable  handbook  pubhshed  by  his  biographer 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  has  long  been  out  of  print.  The  Trustees 
of  the  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  Homestead  wisely  decided  to  make 
no  revisions  of  the  earher  text.  Instead,  they  called  upon  their 
President,  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  to  write  a  Preface  which  would 
correct  previous  errors  and  bring  the  edition  up  to  date  in  other 
ways.  Inis  preface  is  itself  a  magnificent  guide  to  Essex  County 
1956  and  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  reader.  Mr.  Pickard’s 
easUy-read  text  is  enhanced  by  a  fine  map  and  numerous  photo- 

Sapns  to  illustrate  points  of  interest  throu^out  “Whittier-land.” 
ere  is  a  model  for  guide-book  writers  to  follow  for  years  to  come 
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